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AN APRIL DAY. 


BY R. L. BINYON. 








Breezes strongly rushing when the northwest stirs, 
Prophesying summer to the shaken firs; 


Blowing brows of forest, when soft airs are free, 

Crowned with heavenly spaces of the shining sea ; 

Buds and breaking blossoms that sunny April yields, 

Ferns and fairy grasses, the children of the fields ; 

In the fragrant hedges’ hollow brambled gloom, 

Pure primroses paling into perfect bloom ; 

Round the elm’s rough stature climbing bright and 
high, 

Ivy-fringes trembling against a golden sky; 

Woods and windy ridges darkening in the glow, 

The rosy sunset bathing all the vale below; 

Violet-banks forsaken in the fading light, 

Starry sadness filling the quiet eyes of night ; 


Dew on all things drooping for the summer rains, 


Dewy daisies folding in the lonely lanes. 
—Academy. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, last Monday, woman suffrage 
had its usual annual defeat. The 
friends of the measure did not expect the 
vote to be taken in a thin house,but the op- 
ponents were alive to their opportunity 
and the customary courtesy of a special 
assignment was refused. Fifty members 
voted and paired in favor; one hundred 
and twenty-one against; sixty-nine were 
absent. ‘The adverse majority was seventy- 
One out of a total vote of one hundred and 
Seventy-one. The absentees being mostly 
country members would, if present, have 
shown a larger proportion in favor, but if 
all the absentees had voted for the meas- 
ure it would still have lacked two ofa 
majority. 

————  -e ee 

The bill was rejected by both parties: 
Forty-three Republicans, six Democrats 
and one Independent voted or paired in its 
favor. Sixty-eight Republicans and fifty- 
three Democrats were ranked in opposi- 
tion. The Republicans gave a party 
majority of twenty-five and the Democrats 
& party majority of forty-seven against 
the bill. The six Democrats who voted 
or paired for the measure were Messrs. 
Finney, of Plymouth ; Keane, of Holyoke; 
McCarthy, of Brockton; McDonough and 
McEttrick, of Boston; and Quincy, of 
Quincy. Mr. Keane is a member of the 
suflrage committee. Of the other mem- 
bers of this committee, three—Messrs. 
Milliken, of Malden; Hinchcliffe, of Law- 
rence; and Gracey, of Salem; all Repub- 
licans — supperted the measure, while 
two—Messrs. Doherty, of Boston, and 
Carman, of Fall River, both of them Dem- 
ocrats—voted against it. 
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Poe a on the most favorable vote 
for municipal woman suffrage 

in the Massachusetts house, the votes and 
_ stood 80 to 122. The negative vote 
. not i but the affirmative vote 
48 fallen off. If the vote had been taken 
oan in the session, and before the defeat 
i license suffrage bill in the Senate, 
Ww should probably have held our own. 
© give below the votes and pairs. Re- 








publicans in roman, Democrats in italics, 
Independent in capitals: 

Yuas— Messrs. Adams, Allen of Woburn 
Armstrong, Atherton, Breed, Burnham, Cool- 
idge, Crowell, Dexter, Dresser, Ferry, Floyd, 
Gray, Hayes of Lynn, Hill, Hinchcliffe, Hitch- 
cock, Hunt, Keane, , Lyman, McCarthy, 
Miller of Needham, Milliken, Nelson, Peirson 
Raymond, of Somerville, Richards, rs 0 
Orleans, Rounsevell, Story, Upham, ales, 
Whitcher, Wilde, Woodward—36. 

Nays—Messrs. Atwood, Bennett, Berry, Blake, 
Boardman, Brackett, Brewer, Call, Calnan, Can- 
nell, Carey, Carman, Carney, Carroll, Cheney, 
Close, Collison, Conroy, Coveney, Cronin, Cutler, 
Dame of Methuen, Donnie, p chars 

, Dolan, E. J.D: Di " 

coll, Eames, Eld , Fales, Fisk, Fiynn of Bos- 
ton, Flynn of Lowell, Fottler, Friend, Frost, Gar- 
ity, Gibson, Gleason of Boston, Greenwood, Gris- 
wold, Hastings, Hatch, Hayes of Boston, Hol- 
brook, Hooper, oe, , Kendall, Ken- 
nedy, Kimball of Fitchburg, Leary, Lothrop, 
ons, Manning of Worcester, Martin, McCooey, 
cDonald, Mellen, Merrill, Miller of Chelsea, 
McE , Monahan, Noonan, Norwood, O' Meal- 
y O’Newl, O’Neili, Parkman, Pear, Perkins, 
erry, Pierce, Pinkerton, Preble, Provin, Qua, 
Quinn of Fall River, D. J. Quinn, Raymond of 
Hinsdale, Robinson of Springfield, Robinson of 
Southboro’, Rogerson, Rugg, Russell of May- 
nard, Russell of Somerville, Sanger, Shepard, 
Smith, Sohier, Southwick, Stowe, Sudlivan of 
Lawrence, Symonds, Thayer, Thompson of 
Brockton, Towne, Trull, Tyler, Walworth, War- 

den, Wardwell, Ware, Wharton—107. 

Parrs— Messrs. Henry, Babbitt, Backup, 
Quincy, Woods, Finney, Wilkinson, Brigham, 
Clark of Natick, Gracey, Witt, Stimpson, Mc- 
Donough, McEttrick—yes; with Messrs. Con- 
well, Plaisted, O’Brien, Holman, Sullivan of 
Boston, Lally, Read, Brooks, Church, Sanford, 
Knox, Dunlea, Lovell, Seavey—no—14. 


-———— - --# @ oe 





In accordance with our previous offer’ 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL will be sent free 
for four weeks to a number of persons 
whose names have been given us as likely 
to be interested in the paper. ‘Those re- 
ceiving the JOURNAL for that length of 
time without having subscribed for it, need 
not feel uneasy, as no bill will be sent. 
The paper will be discontinued at the end 
of the four weeks, unless otherwise re- 
quested. 


Two ladies, Mrs. Ewart and Miss Carty, 
have been made members of the new High 
School Board of Toronto. The Toronto 
Globe says: 

The belief that useful reforms will come 
of the ladies’ trusteeship rests upon a 
great mass of evidence. In the United 
States women have been found very efli- 
cient in such positions, and the history of 
the London School Board, to which ladies 
are eligible and have been in several cases 
elected, confirms American experience. 
We would especially direct the attention 
of Mrs. Ewart and Miss Carty to the evil 
system under which children are com- 
pelled to study laboriously of evenings at 
their homes. Thus many injure their eyes, 
and few escape without evil effects on 
their nervous system. ‘There is, so far as 
most parents can see, no reason why boys 
and girls—at least till they are far ad- 
vanced and strong of body and mind— 
should not perform all their lessons at 
school, and have their evenings for such 
relaxation as may send them unfretted to 
their night’s rest. 


o- 


Judge Adams, secretary of the Kansas 
Historical Society, contributes to this 
week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL a table of fig- 
ures collected from 149 towns, showing 
that about the same proportion of women 
to men voted at the municipal elections in 
Kansas this year as last, although it is the 
‘soft year” in Kansas politics, and the vote 
of the men fell off nearly one-half. 

+E Oe ws 

A Woman's International Beneficial As- 
gociation has been organized, whose ob- 
jects are to open law schools to women ; 
to remove all disabilities to the admission 
of women to the bar; to disseminate 
knowledge concerning woman’s legal sta- 
tus, and to secure better legal conditions 
for women. The president is Catherine 
V. Waite, of Chicago; the general secre- 
tary, Ada M. Bittenbender, of Lincoln, 
Neb.; the foreign secretaries are Eliza 
@rme, London; Lidia Poet, Italy; Mme. 
Eveeninora, Russia; E. Kempin, Switzer- 
land; Almeda E. Hitchcock, Hawaii. 

A graphic description of the great co- 
educational university which Senator Stan- 
ford has founded in California, is contrib- 
uted to this week’s WOMAN'S JOURNAL by 
Warren A. Rodman. Every one should 
read it. 
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Noting the loss of the municipal woman 
suffrage bill in the N. Y. Senate by two 
members changing their votes from yes to 
no, and the defeat of the women’s license 
suffrage bill in Massachusetts by a single 
vote, the Indianapolis Journal says: 


“Tt must be borne in mind that in all 
these efforts to obtain the passage of the 
suffrage bills, the women have nothing to 
offer as an inducement. They have no 
yotes and no money, while in every in- 
stance-they have to contend with the pow- 
erful lobby of the whiskey alliance, itself 
a great constituency with millions at its 








command. The fact that in spite of this 
tremendous opposition the bills have so 
nearly passed, through the sheer force of 
their merit, gives t hope for future 
success, because the principle of justice 
grows stronger every year.” 


*~e 


“It was noticed,” says the New York 
Sun, **that the bald-headed assemblymen 
voted for woman suffrage and the assem- 
blymen with much hair voted against it.” 
We have always been told that it was 
chiefly ‘‘long-haired men” who believed in 
woman suffrage. This idea must now 
take its place among the exploded myths. 

Miss Ida Joe Brooks, of Arkansas, writes 
us that she was not chosen a lay delegate 
to the Methodist General Conference, but 
only’a reserve delegate. Without any ill 
will to the delegate whose alternate she is, 
we wish he might be taken ill before Con- 
ference—just ill enough to keep him at 
home and make it necessary for her to go 
in his stead. Before many years, women 
will take their seats as lay delegates in 
Conference unquestioned. There is every 
reason why they should be eligible, and no 
reason why they should not. 

————-—_#@ o—- 

The real worth of the “gallantry” 
whereon some men who oppose justice to 
women plume themselves, is shown by 
the case of Mrs. ‘Tina Robinson, who was 
elected a member of the City Council of 
Belleville, Kan. As soon as her election 
was known several men of the city ‘‘offered 
strenuous objections,” and at last ac- 
counts a delegation of these ‘“‘gallant gen- 
tlemen’’ had gone to the State capital to 
try to get the attorney-general to inter- 
fere and have this lady’s election set aside. 
Another illustration is the course of some 
men in Wisconsin, who, being defeated at 
local elections by women’s votes, at once 
appealed to the courts to declare that 
women could not vote. Most women 
would probably be glad to sacrifice a 
great deal of “gallantry” for a little more 
justice. 
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THE HOME FOR INTEMPERATE WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Massachusetts Home for Intemper- 
ate Women was the first home of this kind 
opened in the United States. Its present 
prosperous condition is due to the unfail- 
ing interest and prompt, devoted work of 
the founder, Mrs. Mary Russell Charpiot, 
who has proved her assertion that ‘women 
addicted to intemperance can reform as 
wellas menif given the same opportuni- 
ty.” The fair held in aidfof the building- 
fund at Music Hall, Boston, from March 
12 to 17, 1888, was the largest temperance 
fair ever held iv the United States. The 
amount secured for the fund up toApril 7 
was $12 635.44. The new building for 
this home, when completed, will probably 
be named the *‘Charpiot Home,” as a testi- 
monial to the founder and present matron, 
the woman who has consecrated her life 
to the rescue of women from lives of 
wrong doing, and who, by industrial train- 
ing and particular attention to moral and 
spiritual culture, brings many women 
back into lives of self-respect and self- 
help. MARION A. MCBRIDE. 


———_—_ e-9-—_______- 


IMPENDING CHANGE IN RHODE ISLAND 


The new suffrage amendment to the 
Rhode Island Constitution, adopted at the 
recent election, will not be fully felt for 
three years. It abolishes the property 
qualification which has heretofore required 
every foreign-born citizen to own $134 
worth of taxed property before being per- 
mitted to vote. There are 31,000 foreign- 
born citizens in the State, but as they 
could not vote even if they were natural- 
ized, only a few except those having the 
necessary property have taken the trouble 
to be naturalized. Less than 5,000 had 
paid the uecessary taxes and were quali- 
fied to vote at the last election. About 
4,000 others had been naturaliged, but 
were not able to vote because of the lack 
of property. The remaining 24,000 have 
never been naturalized, but must be before 
they can register and vote. The law re- 
quires registration in December for voting 
in the following year, so that only the 4,000 
already naturalized can get on the regis- 
try list and vote next year. At the elec- 
tion three years hence 20,000 new voters 
will take part. This will be an increase 
of fully one-third in the total vote of the 
State. The Republicans may then regret 
that they did not enfranchise the women 
of Rhode Island while they had the power 
to do so. H. B. B. 











LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Stretching away southward from the 
“City of the Golden Gate” lies the beauti- 
ful Santa Clara Valley. It rises gently on 
either side of the upper end of the Bay of 
San Francisco, till it reaches low-lying 
and undulating foot-hills which nestle 
under the shadow of the mountain ranges 
that form the natural boundaries of the 
valley. So gradual is the rise in the 
broad central plain of the valley that it is 
almost imperceptible, and gives the effect 
of a perfectly level tract from foot-hill to 
bay. 

Extensive vineyards and orchards deck 
the valley, and vast fields of grain bow 
and nod in the face of the breeze. From 
almost any part of the valley can be seen, 
on a clear day, the white walls of the 
Lick Observatory building capping Mt. 
Hamilton. In the mountains to the west 
are the famous Almadan quicksilver 
mines. In the picturesque town of Santa 
Clara is located the Santa Clara College, 
and at San José the College Notre Dame. 
At Menlo Park are the homes of several 
of California’s phenomenally wealthy citi- 
zens, to which they retire during the sum- 
mer months to escape, not the heat of the 
city, but its cold winds and disagreeable 
fogs. In the heart of this highly favored 
valley lies the site selected for the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. Between, and 
a little to the westward of the villages of 
Menlo Park and Mayfield, bordering on 
the county road which joins the two 
towns. and extending back over plain and 
foothill even into the fastnesses of the 
everlasting mountains, is the eighty-two 
hundred acre ranch and summer home of 
the Hon. Leland Stanford. ‘This vast, con- 
tinuous tract of land, made up of vine- 
yards, orchards, grainflelds, gardens, 
stock-ranches of trotting and running 
horses unexcelled by any in the United 
States, pasture lands, natural forests, and 
dotted more or less abundantly through- 
out its whole extent with magnificent live 
oaks, will ultimately form the grounds of 
the university. The present private estate, 
with its delightfully cool, shady lawns, 
broad avenues, brilliant beds of flowers, 
elegant pieces of statuary and bronzes, 
and an arboretum containing specimens of 
nearly, if not quite all our native trees, 
will be the college park. 

The scheme for the university is as bold 
and unique as it is broad and grand in its 
scope. Its founder has consulted with 
the most eminent educators in matters of 
detail, that no essential element of success 
should be omitted; but in details only has 
he thus sought for suggestion or advice. 
The breadth and grandeur of the under- 
taking, the fundamental principles to be 
fneuleated, the abundant generosity of the 
fund and the executive ability for its in- 
ception and continuance, are distinctly 
individual and characteristic of the foun- 
der. Here neither sex nor sect shall form 
a barrier to obtaining all the benefits that a 
thorough and eminently practical educa- 
tion can bestow. ‘The following extracts 
from the Deed of rust give some idea of 
the founder’s aims and purposes: 

“Its nature, that of a university, with 
such seminaries of learning as shall make 
it of the highest prade, including mechan- 
ical institutes, museums, galleries of art, 
laboratories and conservatories, together 
with all things necessary for the study of 
agriculture in all its branches, and for 
mechanical training, and the studies and 
exercises directed to the cultivation and 
enlargement of the mind. Its object to 
qualify students for personal success and 
direct usefulness in life. And its pur- 
pose to promote the public welfare by ex- 
ercising an interest in behalf of humanity 
and civilization, teaching the blessings of 
liberty regulated by law, and inculcating 
love aud reverence of the great principles 
of government as derived from the in- 
alienable rights of man to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Among other duties of the trustees are 
these: 

“To prohibit sectarian instruction, but 
to have taught in the university the im- 
mortality of the soul, the existence of an 
all-wise and benevolent Creator, and that 
obedience to His law is the highest duty 
of man. 

‘To have taight in the university the 
right and advantages of association and co- 
operation. 

‘To afford equal facilities and give equal 
advantages in the university to both 
sexes. 

‘**To maintain on the Palo Alto estate a 
farm for instruction in agriculture in all 
its branches. 

“To establish and maintain, in connec- 
tion with the university, such a number of 
free scholarships as the endowment of the 
institution, considering all its objects, will 
justify. Such scholarships must be given 
either to those who, by good conduct and 

“ (Continued on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. HAMILTON DouGtas, of Atlanta, 
is the only woman lawyer in Georgia. 

PunpITa RaMABAL Js planning a trip to 
the Pacific coast. 

Ex-Empress EvGENIE talks of visiting 
America soon, and is said to have some 
thoughts of making her home here. 

THE EMPRESS OF Russia has a houseful 
of seamstresses, yet makes nearly all the 
clothing for her youngest children, and 
takes their new hats to pieces and trims 
them over to suit her own taste. She is 
expert with the needle, and makes beauti- 
ful embroidery. 

Mme. Davupet, Alphonse Daudet’s 
wife, who is becoming known to the liter- 
ary warld as ‘Karl Sterne,” is credited 
with adding much to her husband’s repu- 
tation by her taste and good judgment. 
He reads all his works aloud to her for 
her criticism, before publishing them. 

Mrs. ABBY MorTON D1az, during her 
recent visit to Washington, organized an 
Educational and Industrial Union in that 
city. ‘The president is Mrs. John A. 
Logan, and among the directors are Miss 
Anna Dawes, Mrs. Stanford and Mrs. Dr. 
Newman. 

Mrs. ELIzA A. GARNER, of Union 
county, 5. C., is a candidate for school 
commissioner, an office never yet held by 
a woman in that State. It is said that 
Mrs. Garner, if elected, proposes to give 
six hundred dollars’ worth of + school 
books to the poor children of the county. 


Miss BERTHA VON HILLERN has spent 
most of her time for the last five years 
painting in the woods of Virginia. She 
says: ‘*) have been in many parts of this 
country, from Maine to Florida and Cali- 
fornia, but nowhere is there so much for- 
est beauty as in the mountains of Virginia. 

Mrs. MATILDA B. CARSE has secured 
$250,000 worth of subscriptions for the 
proposed ‘‘temperance temple” at Chicago. 
The stracture will be twelve stories high, 
with a tower on one corner surmounted by 
a statue of the Sistine Madonna. It is 
hoped that the corner-stone can be laid by 
a year from May 1. 

THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN is very 
fond of being photographed in company 
with her children. A _ recent picture 
shows a charming family group. It rep- 
resents the Queen Regent pouring tea at 
table, the baby king in his high chair at 
her side, and the two infants looking de- 
mure and beautiful in their plain white 
dresses. 


Miss DE SOCARRAS and Mrs. R. S. 
BRUNNER recently graduated from the 
New York College of Pharmacy. ‘The 
latter passed 9 very fine examination, and 
is. going into business with her husband, a 
Brooklyn druggist. ‘There is no reason why 
women should not be good pharmacists. 
‘The work, requiring deftness of fingers as 
well as expert knowledge, seems particu- 
larly adapted to them. 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, one of Queen 
Victoria’s daughters, has written an article 
in the Woman's World on “‘Nursing asa 
Profession for Women.” ‘lhe princess 
says: ‘*To become a thorough nurse 
means years of hard work and self-denial. 
Theoretical knowledge may be acquired 
more or less quickly, according to the ca- 
pacity of the pupil or the skill of the lec- 
turer; but actual proficiency in practical 
nursing can come from experience alone. 
. .. The general public has little or no idea 
how hard our hospital nurses are expected 
to work, and yet they do it cheerfully.” 

Mrs. LIDE MERIWETHER, of Memphis, 
Tenn., is president of the Woman’s Chris- 
tain ‘'emperance Union of here State. 
This Southern lady is a strong believer in 
suffrage for women, and she has the cour- 
age of her convictions. She says: “tA 
friend told me not long ago that one 
of the brethren said to him: ‘If the sub. 
ject of woman suffrage is pushed to the 
front in the coming canvass, it will be 
very likely to cost the W. C. T. U. of Ten- 
nessee its president.’ So mote it be, 
brother. I assure you the positive prom- 
ise of the presidency of the World’s W. 
C. T. U. would not induce the president 
of Tennessee to hold her peace when her 
conscience bids her speak. And I ask as 
an especial favor of the friends of the 
cause everywhere, please send me good 
literature, pamphlets, leaflets, papers, 
ete., which I can circulate throughout 
Tennessee, that our people may be edu- 
eated on this question. I do all I can, but 
I cannot buy literature enough to serve 
my purpose.” ‘ 
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LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 
(Continued from First Page.) 
ate, tome earned the rigs ster or to 
the rving children of who, dying. 
without means in the service of the State, 
or in the cause of humanity, have a special 
claim v or the good-will of mankind. 

oe the terms and conditions upon 
which the students of the public and pri- 
vate school and other deserving persons 
may attend the lectures of the university, 
or engage in original research thereat, and 
the terms and conditions upon which the 
agricultural farms, laboratories and other 
institutions, part of the university, shall 
be open to all deserving persons, without 
their becoming students thereof. 

“To establish and have given at the 
university, by its ablest professors, courses 
of lectures upon the science of govern- 
ment, and upon law, medicine, mechanics 
and other arts and sciences, which shall 
be free to the post-vraduates of all other 
colleges aud universities, and to all de- 
serving persons, to the full capacity of 
the lecture-rooms, under such rules and 
regulations as the trustees may adopt.” 

In his address to the trustees after the 
delivery of the Deed of ‘Trust, Senator 
Stanford gave expression to the following 
religious and political views, which will, 
no doubt, have zreat influence in the con- 
trol of the college: 

**While the articles of endowment pro- 
hibit sectarianism, they direct that there 
shall be taught that there is an all-wise 
God, and that the welfare of man on earth 
depends on the belief in immortality, and 
that the advantages of every good act and 
the disadvantages of every evil one, fol- 
low man from this life into the next, there 
attaching to him as certainly as individ- 
uality is maintained. 

**As tothe manner in which this shall 
be taught, and whence the confirmations 
shall be derived, we are not prepared to 
advance any thought, other than that they 
may be sought from every available 
source that tends to throw light upon the 
subject. 

**While it is our desire that there shall 
be no sectarian teaching in this institution, 
it is very far from our thoughts to exclude 
divine service. We have provided that a 
suitable building be erected, wherein the 
professors of various religious denomina- 
tions shall, from time to time, be invited to 
deliver discourses not sectarian in char- 
acter. 

‘*We deem it of the first importance that 
the education of both sexes shall be equal- 
ly full and complete, varied only as nature 
dictates. ‘The rights of one sex, political 
and otherwise, are the same as those of 
the other sex, and this equality of rights 
ought to be fully recognized.” 

The ultimate scope of the university 
will be so great as to include almost all 
branches and grades of instruction. Be- 
ginning at the very foundation of school 
education, with the little child just leaving 
its mother’s tender care, and continuing on 
through all the successive stages of men- 
tal development, every facility will be 
furnished for producing the best possible 
results in every department of school and 
college training. Kindergarten methods 
will be adopted as the introductory steps 
to the full curriculum, followed by ele- 
mentary and preparatory courses leading 
up to thoroughly practical technical in- 
struction in the form of regularly con- 
ducted business, on the one hand, and tothe 
scientific, literary and artistic departments 
on the other. No child need, therefore, 
leave the institution for any part of an ed- 
ucation which will fit him to cope with 
the world as a practically educated and 
trained worker in the department of his 
selection. 

In order to carry out so magnificent an 
educational project, the accommodations 
must necessarily be capable of almost un- 
limited extension to meet the growing 
needs in the various departments. Pro- 
vision must be made for the living of the 
students, the faculty, and those whose in- 
terests make it necessary or desirable that 
they should reside in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the college, and for the physical as 
well as the mental and moral growth and 
development of those under its care. All 
these requirements have been carefully 
considered, and arrangements made to 
meet them fully. The buildings for in- 
struction are erected around three some- 
what similar quadrangles, each about 600 
feet long by 250 feet wide. ‘These form 
the central feature of the whole system, 
and are approached by broad avenues ra- 
diating jn all directions from this centre. 
The avenues leading from Menlo Park and 
Mayfield unite in a semi-circle in front of 
the centre of the middle quadrangle, the 
entrance to which is under an imposing 
memorial arch. Across this quadrangle, 
from the memorial arch, are the three en- 
trance arches of the college chapel, flanked 
on either side by a series of arches which 
form a continuous arcade joining every 
building with every other, and making no 
exposure necessary either to the sun in 
summer or the rains in winter in order to 
reach any part of either quadrangle. The 
cloistered quadrangle, as well as the style 
of architecture, were suggested by the old 
mission buildings so common in this State, 
and seeming particularly appropriate to 
this location. 

At the right and left of the memorial 
arch will be the museums and college 
library; at the rear of the middle quad- 
rangle the engine and boiler houses, and 





the workshops for technical instruction. 
At the sides of the containing 
these latter buildings, and back of the two 
outer quadrangles, are the students’ resi- 
dence quarters; the ladies on one side, the 
gentlemen on the other. Homes for the 
faculty will be located on the sides of the 
squares containing the two outer quad™ 
rangles, and that community whose inter- 
ests or desires lead them to seek the imme- 
diate vicinity of the university will be ac- 
commodated in the squares directly in 
front of the two end quadrangles. So ex- 
tensive are the grounds and so desirable 
the location, that a whole city full could 
readily find homes without occupying 
more than a fractional part of the avail- 
able area. 

Play-grounds and gymnasiums will be 
an important factor in the system of de- 
velopment of both sexes, and much of the 
outlying grounds will be used for training 
students in practical agriculture, horti- 
culture and forestry. 

All the instruction buildings will be dne 
story only, as recommended by men of 
large experience in educational matters, 
where, as in this case, there is no lack of 
available area. The material used is a 
warm, rich, yellowish sandstone, with the 
natural, quarry face exposed, the only fin- 
ished surfaces being about the columns 
and arches in the arcade and about the 
doors and windows in the buildings. The 
roofs will be covered with dark red Span- 
ish tiles, which will harmonize beautifully 
with tbe sandstone below. Simplicity, 
durability and utility will characterize the 
institution in every department, except the 
Memorial Arch and Memorial Chapel. 
The arch bears a general resemblance to a 
Roman triumphal arch. It is eighty-six 
feet to the top of the masonry, and eighty- 
four feet wide, the arched opening being 
forty-seven feet high, forty-four feet wide, 
and thirty feet deep. Near the top is to 
be a sculptured frieze fourteen feet high, 
representing the progress and develop- 
ment of California. 

To a Bostonian the chapel will be quite 
likely to suggest Trinity Church, particu- 
larly the tower, though it is of entirely 
different proportions and details. It will 
have a beautiful, elaborately carved fagade 
on the quadrangle, and the interior will be 
richly decorated. When completed it will 
seat eleven hundred people. These will 
be the striking and impressive features of 
the system of buildings, and no effort will 
be spared to make them worthy of the 
positions they are to occupy. 

Many years must elapse before every de- 
partment of the university will be ina con- 
dition to achieve the highest results; but 
it will unquestionably take rank with the 
best educational institutions in the coun- 
try in an incredibly short time. Its endow- 
ment of twenty millions of dollars, its pol- 
icy of securing the finest talent and expe- 
rience, the encouragement it offers to 
young people of moderate means, and its 
distance from rivals, all tend to make us 
feel that it is destined to achieve a success 
and exert an influence greater by far than 
any college or group of colleges in the 
United States. 

What were the circumstances which sug- 
gested the idea of an enterprise so vast and 
so infinitely incalculable in its influences 
for good? The original conception of the 
idea goes back to a tender and sacred 
period in the lives of its projectors, but we 
may be pardoned, if, with sympathetic rev- 
erence, we lift the veil from a portion of 
that past. Six years ago, Senator and Mrs- 
Stanford were travelling through Europe 
with their only son, a young man of rare 
promise. Never had youth a brighter or 
more promising future. With an intense 
thirst for knowledge, quick perceptions, 
and a wonderfully retentive memory, sur- 
rounded by all the opportunities and ad- 
vantages which wealth and the devotion 
of his parents could bestow, with a most 
careful early training, supplemented by 
the broadening influences and culture of 
extensive foreign travel, every element 
was present to indicate that before him lay 
happiness, prosperity, usefuluess, a noble 
manhood, a grand and beneficent life. He 
had been devoting himself with intense in- 
terest and appreciation to the collectior of 
rare articles of geological, antiquarian, and 
historic interest, searching out, sifting 
carefully, and recording the facts connect- 
ed with each new acquisition. With ample 
means at his disposal, he had made a col- 
lection of great value, both intrinsically 
and by association, and was constantly 
adding to it. One extensive series of arti- 
cles he had systematically arranged and 
catalogued in his home in San Francisco. 
Finding that his collection had attained 


.such magnitude and variety, he requested 


that, on his return to America, he might be 
allowed to arrange his entire collection in 
rooms which should be freely accessible 
to the public. His parents gladly granted 
the request, and heartily co-operated with 
him in the development of the museum he 
proposed to establish. He was destined 
never to see the realization of his hopes 
and plans. The shadow of death fell upon 





him. Strieken in heart and hope, broken 
in spirit, rly overcome by the irrepara- 
bie loss, a light of the rakes gone out, 
the bereaved parents returned to their 
desolate home. But the seed of sugges- 
tion sown by the beloyed son sank deep 
into abundantly fertile ground. In the 
hearts of his parents it found lodgment, 
and as it grew, putting forth a branch here 
in the form of a free kindergarten, another 
of kindliness and beneficence yonder, it 
finally blossomed gloriously into the per- 
fected conception of an all-comprehending 
university, the fruit of which is rapidly 
ripening ready to be plucked by thousands 
of the coming generations. And, as it 
grew, it brought comfort and consolation, 
with a sense of the nearness and co-opera- 
tion of the sower, whose name the univer- 
sity will bear. WARREN A. RODMAN. 
Menlo Park, Cal. 


A PLUCKY COLORADO WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

The question of occupations suitable 
for women here in the new West, where 
so many have taken land, is an important 
one. Most of them are persons of limited 
means, but almost unlimited energy. Few 
have much of a surplus in the bank, but 
must improve and cultivate their claims, 
and earn the support of themselves and 
families. To retain the right to a pre-emp- 
tion or homestead, the law requires ‘‘con- 
tinuous residence” as well as improve- 
ments, though more freedom in this re- 
gard is allowed a homesteader than a 
pre-emptor. 

Among the ladies near us who are 
land-proprietors, are dressmakers, seam- 
stresses and milliners; while the teachers 
are far too numerous tosupply the schools 
now organized. Some of us are engaging 
in the poultry business with good pros- 
pects. At present the demand at home 
for eggs and chickens far exceeds the 
supply, while the new towns starting up 
around us will probably furnish good 
markets. Denver and Cheyenne, with 
which we have railroad eonnections, can 
always be relied on. For supplying both 
the table and the purse, this is probably 
one of the best industries in which women 
of small means and some experience can 
engage. ‘Those who have had little or no 
experience should commence on a small 
scale. The poultry papers are useful and 
the successful fancier is usually well sup- 
plied with them. But experience and 
attention to details is necessary to success 
in this, as in every business conducted on 
un extensive scale. 

As clovers are said to be easily and 
profitably grown here, bee-culture will 
probably follow. Mrs. Tupper and many 
other ladies have demonstrated with en- 
thusiasm and success that woman’s sphere 
is broad enough to take it in. The imter- 
est and genuine pleasure of these apiarists 
in their work is pleasant to see, and for 
them there’s money in it. Near town, 
market-gardening and plant and flower- 
culture are profitably followed. Any 
woman who loves flowers and plants and 
enjoys working with them can manage a 
hot-bed, and with experience that may 
develop into a greenhouse. ‘The sale of 
plants in the spring is immense, as many 
prefer to buy their plants and flowers well 
started. Certain staples in this line are 
almost sure of sale. Almost every one 
who has a kitchen garden will buy tomato, 
cabbage and sweet-potato plants, and a 
bed of pansies, geraniums, and some roses 
for the front yard, are almost indispen- 
sable. Up to this point the work is light. 

For women with more capital, a flock 
of sheep would probably be a safe and 
profitable investment. A ranch near us 
with over two thousand sheep is cared for 
by two young men. The work, they say, 
is light and pleasant. Unlike the cattle 
which range anywhere and everywhere 
without being fed or sheltered, summer or 
winter, the sheep are kept in a corral or 
safe inclosure at night, and are led out to 
pasture on the ranche in the morning. If 
some of our pale-faced teachers with un- 
strung nerves would, for a season, adopt 
the life of a shepherdess, walking or rid- 
ing their ponies out in the morning, lead- 
ing their flocks to pasture each day, they 
would drink in the wealth of freshness 
and brightness, and with it a new lease of 
life. Without experience it would be best 
to commence with a small flock. 

For benefit to health, the outdoor life is 
equal toa trip to the mountains without 
the fatigue of climbing them. Here, the 
Rockies ate in view, and we have clear, 
dry air and magnificent scenery. In the 
warmest months we always have cool 
nights and refreshing sleep: an impor- 
tant factor in solving the health problem. 

Concerning occupations for women and 
residence on homesteads, an interesting 
case recently occurred. A young lady 
had entered a claim, built a house, and ex- 
pended her money in improvements. She 
could not earn avything staying on her 
place, and must go where she could earn 
something or starve. She went to North 
Platte and engaged and taught a class in 
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ond term, when a graceless Dutchman 
‘jumped her claim.” Being informed of 
it, in great anxiety she returned to her 
home, the rivals contested the claim, and 
it was decided againsther. She appealed, 
and again it was decided against her. She 
then appealed to the Land Commissioner 
in Washington, and a third time it was 
decided against her. The plucky little 
teacher, strong in the consciousness of the 
justice of her cause, made her final appeal 
to the Secretary of the Interlor. To his 
honor be it said, Secretary Lamar reversed 
the preceding decisions, and decided the 
case in her favor. He based his decision 
on the fact that without means she could 
not improve her place by staying on it, or 
even live there. She could not plow, dig 
a well, or put up buildings. 

But teaching as she did, and expending 
her earnings in improvements on her 
place, she had done the best she could to 
comply with the spirit of the law. This 
decision of the ex-secretary establishes a 
precedent which will hereafter be the 
guide in similar contests, and for which 
all American women should be thankful 
and take courage. Mrs. E. M. TANNAR. 

Sterling, Colo. 
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THE CITY MOTHERS OF OSKALOOSA. 


The mayor, Mrs. Mary D. Lowman, you 
will see in the office of register of deeds, 
where she has been for nearly five years 
under the different administrations. She 
is forty-nine years of age, and has led a 
busy life. When not employed as at pres- 
ent, she taught school. She looks-at you 
out of pleasant haze] eyes, and gives you 
the impression of exactness, firmness, 
kindness, and a woman of great force of 
character. Her dark, brown hair, streaked 
here and there witha silvery thread, is be- 
comingly done in a French twist. She re- 
ceives her guests cordially. She is a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania and has lived in Kan- 
sas twenty years, eighteen of which have 
been spent in Oskaloosa. She is the moth- 
er of two children, a son and daughter, 
both grown. Mrs. Lowman is Republican 
in politics and a Presbyterian in religious 
faith. That she will fill the mayor’s chair 


acceptably is universally conceded. She | 


is fitted for it in every way, in business 
training and executive ability. 

Mrs. Hanna P. Morse you will find in 
her cosey home on the hill-top, gay with 
the songs of her feathered pets, a canary 
and a mocking-bird. She is neatly attired, 
and meets you with a pleased smile of wel- 
come. Mrs. Morse is forty-five years old 
and was born in England. She has lived 
twenty-two years in Kansas, all the time 
in Oskaloosa. She is the mother of one 
child. Her political faith is Democratic 
and her religious belief Methodist. 

Mrs. Emma Kirkpatrick Hamilton, a 
near neighbor of Mrs. Morse, is thirty-nine 
years of age and is a native of Indiana. 
She has lived in Oskaloosa for fifteen 
years. Mrs. Hamilton was educated in 
Oxford, O., and received her musical edu- 
cation in Findlay, of the same State. She 
is the mother of three children, and though 
one of the chief officers of the city, neg- 
lects none of her household duties, but is 
a patient, faithful mother, whose influence 
will be felt for good in the council cham- 
ber. She is a stanch Republican, and is 
also a member of the Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Sadie Balsley was born in Ohio 
thirty-six years ago. The past fifteen 
years she has lived in Oskaloosa. Mrs. 
Balsley is politically a Democrat, relig- 
iously a Methodist. She has only one little 
daughter. When the reporter called, Mrs. 
Balsley was in the depth of house-clean- 
ing. She kindly came in to receive her 
caller in a cosey sitting-room flooded with 
sunshine, fragrant with flowers and cheery 
with the song of birds. Her height is 
slightly above the medium, with dark hair 
and eyes and rosy cheeks. Her appearance 
is such that you would be willing to trust 
to her judgment even in weightier matters 
than helping to rule a city. 

Mrs. Mittie Josephine Golden spent 
twenty-two years of her life in Topeka, 
and the past eight in Oskaloosa. She was 
born thirty-one years ago at Independence, 
Mo. Politically she is a Democrat, relig- 
iously a Methodist. She has a slender, 
girlish figure, of medium height. Not- 
withstanding that she was initiating a new 
laundry-woman and caring for a sick child, 
she was neatly attired, and her cosey home 
was in perfect order. She is the mother 
of two little girls. 

The youngest member of the council 
elect is Mrs. Carrie Johnson. She is only 
twenty-three years old, and was brought 
up in Oskaloosa. She is the eldest daugh- 
ter of Terry Critchfield. She was for a 
time a student in Bethany College. Her 
political views are Democratic; religious, 
Episcopal. The reporter was shown into 
a pleasant parlor fragrant with the scent 
of roses, and bright with pretty things 
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mayor and members of 
‘representative women, 
‘The are bright, éheery, intelligent, with 
a large share of common-sense. They are 
representative mothers and housekeepers 
too, for, although the house-cleaning seg. 
son is on, and some were washing, al] busy 
with or directing their housework, not one 
was found untidy, not one whose hair 
was not neatly done, not one whose house 
was not in perfect order. If they can 
direct their individual households so well, 
can they not direct and guide the muni- 
cipal affairs of their city? They have every 
appearance in their favor. They may dif- 
fer politically, but they are all stanch pro- 
hibitionists; they are for principle more 
than party. Long may the “city mothers” 
of Oskaloosa rule !— Topeka Capital. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue ANOINTED SgeRapu, or The Last Made First, 
By G. H. Pollock. Washington, D. C.: John 
F. Sheiry. 

The character of this book is indicated 
by its contents: “The Origin of the 
orld,” **Soul [nvolution and Divine Sym- 
pathy,” **Vista,” ‘*The Cross and the Ark,” 

**The Symbol,” **Psychic Power,” “Sacri- 

fice,” ‘*Transfusion,” etc, The object of 

the book, as defined by its author, is to 

“invite and open the way for scientific re- 

search in the direction of involution.” 

H. B. B. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS AND Porms. By 
Frederic H. Hedge and Annis Lee Wister. 
Boston & New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1888. Price, $1. 


Contrary to the usual rule, these trans- 
lations combine the flavor and spirit of the 
originals, with the grace and simplicity of 
pure English style. ‘he ten brief original 
poems are spirited, and make us regret 
that there are not more of them. The 
greeting to the ‘‘Class of ‘Twenty-five’ ” on 
their fortieth birthday, stirs old memories : 

“Forty years have rolled away, 
Friends, since we who meet to-day 
Entered on the world’s highway, 
In eighteen twenty-five. 








‘Forty years have sped since we 
Walked in learning’s first ‘Degree’ ; 
Forty more, and where will be 
The Class of ‘Twenty-five’ ?” 

H. B. B. 


First STers WITH AMERICAN AND BRITISH Av- 
THORS. By Albert F. Blaisdell,M.D. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 1888. Price, 75 cents. 


The study of choice English literature is 
an efficient mental and moral discipline. 
The plan of this book is a methodical and 
thorough consideration of the text of a 
few great authors, supplemented by oral 
instruction. Such poems as ‘Ihe Wreck 
of the Hesperus,” *‘Gray’s Elegy,” *“The 
Deserted Village,” ‘‘Lord Ullin’s Daugh- 
ter,” ‘*The Battle of Blenheim,” ‘“Ly- 
cidas,” “The Gift of Tritemius,” and 
‘*Lady Clare ;” prose extracts from Irving, 
Addison, Motley, Prescott and Macaulay 


| —with collateral study of the authors and 


their topics, cannot fail to refine the taste 
and mature the judgment. ‘This book isa 
compendium admirably adapted to the use 
of students. H. B. B. 


Tue Lire or Dr. ANANDABAI JOSHEE. By Mrs. 
Caroline Healy Dall. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
1888. Price, $1. 


This biography is as instructive as his- 
tory and as interesting as aromance. Mrs. 
Dall has the rare gift of literary ability. 
What she writes is always interesting. In 
this case, the subject is worthy of the biog- 
rapher. Dr. Joshee was the first woman 
of the highest caste to shake off the sub- 
jection of centuries. She was literally the 
first high-caste Hindoo woman who ever 
left her native land for this western hemis- 
phere, and she did so to secure a medical 
education for use among the women of In- 
dia. Her natural passion for knowledge 
was intensified 3 the fact that she had 
lost her own baby for want of proper 
medical care. ‘A child’s death does no 
harm to its father.” she said, ‘but its moth- 
er does not want it to die.” Her maiden 
name was ‘**Yamina” or Jumna, ‘‘Daugh- 
ter of the Sun,” the name of the sacred 
river. Her father was a rich landowner of 
Poonah, in the Bombay Presidency. She 
was born in the palace given five centuries 
ago by the Rajah to her victorious ances- 
tor for heroic generalship. - Hindoo womeD 
do not take their husband’s name; she re 
tained her father’s name, Joshee, but ac 
quired a married name, Anandabal,or ‘Joy 
of My Heart.” She married, with her fa 
ther’s consent, at the age of nine, and was 
a mother at fourteen. The Mahrattas, 
never having been conquered by the Ma- 
hommedans, do not seclude their women. 
She grew up as free as an American child. 
Her mental precocity is shown by the fact 
that at four years of age, as she sat play- 
ing with her dolls, she noticed the priest, 
her father’s chaplain, washing the little 
images of jade, bitumen, and metal, which 
the people worship. Suddenly it flashed 
upon her that the images were like het 
dolls, and she ran to her father: 

‘Papa, how can a god bear to have his 
face washed by a man?” 

“Those images are not gods, my daugh- 
ter; they are made to hold the thoughts of 
men to God while they pray. My little 
daughter, can you pray to God without 
looking at these images?” 

**Yes, indeed.” 

“Then you need never thihk of them 
again; they will be of no use tq you.” 

‘And I never did,” continued Anandabai, 
ve Guts when she told the story. 

er mission to seek knowledge and i@- 
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id for this western hemis- 
id so to secure a medical 
among the women of In- 
1 passion for knowledge 
yy the fact that she bad 
iby for want of proper 
A child’s death does no 
.” she said, *‘but its moth- 
it to die.” Her maiden 
ina” or Jumna, ‘*Daugh- 
the name of the sacred 
r was a rich landowner of 
ombay Presidency. She 
alace given five centuries 
h to her victorious ances- 
eralship. -Hindoo women 
husband’s name; she re 
"s name, Joshee, but ac 
name, Anandabal,or ‘Joy 
She married, with her fa- 
the age of nine, and was 
urteen. The Mabhrattas, 
n conquered by the Ma 
ot seclude their women. 
ree as an American child. 
city is shown by the fact 
s of age, as she sat play- 
s, she noticed the priest 
plain, washing the little 
itumen, and metal, which 
lip. Suddenly it flashed 
ne images were like her 
) to her father : 

in a god bear to have his 
man?” 

are not gods, my daugb- 
le to hold the thoughts of 
ile they pray. My little 
vu pray, to God without 
mages 2” 


of meres thihk of fnew 
of no use tg you. 
d,” continued Anandabai, 
yn she told the story. 
seek knowledge and i@- 
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With heroic persistency she enlisted the 
husband, brought him with 

4 her diploma, 
ndia with the honorable 


ootsteps. It is to be ignorant 
of bim eel gous te poer velen 
her 


life. The cold of our winters is as 
fatal to the children of the tropics as the 
heat of their summers is to the natives of 
the north. Four months after her return 
she died—a martyr to woman's rights, and 
the berald of a higher civilization. 
H. B. B. 


Hannan Mors. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1888. Price, $1. 


This is the sixteenth volume of the *‘Fa- 
mous Women” series. Hannah More was 
one of five unmarried sisters, living in 
the transition period when clergymen and 
school masters ceased to be despised and 

an to assume an influential position. 
She began her career as a brilliant mem- 
ber of a fashionable club ; she ended it ven- 
erated as a saint. But she never ceased 
to be a woman of large mind and culti- 
vated intelligence. Endowed with an in- 
dependence by a suitor much older than 
herself who withdrew from his engage- 
ment, but insisted on providing her with 
an income, she went from Bristol to 
London at the age of twenty-eight. A 
letter she wrote describing Garrick as King 
Lear, led to an acquaintance which re- 
sulted in a strong friendship, and she. met. 
Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
other literary celebrities. ‘The anti-slav- 
ery question first enlisted her in more 
serious subjects and brought her into relig- 
ious intimacies. She became an associate 
of Mr. Wilberforce, then a young man of 
twenty-eight. Ona Sunday, in the midst 
of morning service, the congregations 
in the Bristol churches were startled by 
the bell and voice of a public crier ofter- 
ing a guinea for a poor runaway negro 
girl. Hannah and her four sisters, all of 
them unmarried, lived together in Bristol 
and Clifton, the centre of numerous char- 
ities and philanthropies. Her four sisters 
lived and worked with her, but she sur- 
vived them all, and died in 1833, aged 
eighty-eight years. When the last day 
came, her face suddenly brightened; she 
raised herself and stretched out her arms, 
crying, ‘Patty, Joy”—the last words she 
ever spoke. Let those who regard the 
life of an unmarried woman as a deficient 
and joyless one, read this record of the 
lives of these five noble and useful sisters, 
and be convinced that celibacy is not in- 
compatible with the highest development 
of intellect and character. H. B. B. 


Tue Srrvecies, Socrat, FINANCIAL AND 
PoLiTicaL, OF PETROLEUM V. Nasry. By 
D. K. Locke, with an introduction by Hon. 
Charles Sumner. [Illustrated by Thomas 
Nast. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. Price, 
$2.50. 


The death of the great political humor- 
ist whose name will be forever associated 
with the War for the Union, has drawn at- 
tention afresh to his writings, and this 
handsome volume is timely and appropri- 
ate. In the darkest hours of the struggle, 
when Abraham Lincoln’s great heart was 
oppressed with care and sorrow alike for 
North and South, he was wont to turn to 
these pages for amusement and relief. 
Among the more widely known of Nasby’s 
writings we find here his remarkable lec- 
ture entitled, ‘Ihe Struggle of a Conser- 
vative with the Woman Question,” deliv- 
ered in 1868, which would be quite worth 
reprinting entire. He says: “f adore 
woman. I[ recognize the importance of the 
sex, and lay at its feet my humble tribute. 
But for woman, where would we have 
been? Who in our infancy washed our 
faces, fed us soothing syrup, and taught us 
‘How doth the little busy bee? Woman. 
‘To whom did we give red apples in our boy- 
hood? For whom did we part our hair 
behind, and wear No. 7 boots when No. 10s 
would have been more comfortable? And 
with whom did we sit up nights in the 
hair-oil period of ' our existence? And, 
finally, whom did we marry? But for 
woman whut would the novelists have 
done? Whut would have become of Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr., if he had had no women to 
make heroines of? And without Sylvanus 
Cobb, Bonner could not have made the 
Ledger « success; Everett would be re- 
membered not as the man who wrote for 
the Ledger but merely as an orator anda 
Statesman; Beecher never would have 
written ‘Norwood,’ and Dexter might to- 
day have been chafing under the collar in 
adray. But for woman George Washing- 
ton would not have been the father of his 
country, the Sunday school teacher would 
have been short the affecting ey! of the 
hatchet and the cherry-tree, and half the 

bies in the country would have been 
named after some one else. Possibly they 
might all have been Smiths. But for 
woman, Andrew Johnson would never 
nave been, and future generations would 

‘ave lost the most awful example of de- 
Pravity the world has ever seen. I adore 
woman, but I want her to keep her place. 

don’t want woman to be the coming 
man!” 

After stating with comic exaggeration 
pe popular tallacies against giving women 
teed rights, and especially the ballot, 

asby suddenly drops his satirical dis- 
apres and becomes earnest and eloquent 

0 favor of woman suffrage. He says: 

There is nothing unreasonable in this 
and. The change is not so great as 
the world has endured time and 
ne without damage. To give the bal- 
— the women of America to-day would 
’ be so fearful a thing as it was ten 
oa ago to give it to the negro, or as it 
bee * hundred years ago to give it to the 
is ple who now exercise it. If the woman 
matinee she has a right toa voice in 
tr & the law. To withhold is to dwarf 
» And to dwarf woman is to dwarf the 

This truly unique 

and o 
Ought to be in ae househo! 


Hd 


nal volume 
The fine 





portrait of Locke shows us the features of 
a writer who did as mach with his pen to 
restore the Union on the basis of liberty as 
Grant and Sherman did with the sword. 
H. B. B. 


CLoup-Dairts at Twitiext. By William 
Batchelder Greene. New York and London: 
G. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


This is a volume of poems of various 
metres and unequal merit. ‘‘Laryat,” the 
longest aud most anibitious, is suggested 
by the legend of Tanuhauser. One of the 
liveliest and most, characteristic of them is 
entitled : 

NOT YET SIXTEEN. 
A Letter. 
“Dear husband Fred : 
Come to your little wife ; 
I ought to love you, and I do; 
I did not mean to worry you; 
L won't toss _ Lee Mary any more. 
agree with what you say. 
girl should never play. 
“And, Fred, I won’t regret that I’ve left school; 

But only I do feel so old 
And all the & say I’m so cold 

And stiff, use I wear a cap and train. 

But married ladies must dress so, 

As they’re quite old enough to know. 

“The house seems, oh, so bigand still, dear Fred, 
1) When you are gone. And when nurse, too, 
Is cross, I don’t know what to do. 

I can’t skip rope; it makes the servants laugh ; 
I heard them whisper on the green : 

‘Poor missis, she’s not yet sixteen.’ 

I'll let them know what I’m about; 

I’ve made a nest up in a tree, 

Where there’s just room for you and me; 

And when those children come I'll say 1’m out. 
I’ll show them what is married life! 

Won't that be right? 

Your little wife.” 


If this can be written of a girl of sixteen, 
think what marriage must be in India 
where the bride is only eight? No wonder 
Indian wives are subjugated beings! 

H. B. B. 


Wuar SHat. Maxe vs WHoLe? or Thoughts 
in the direction of Man’s Spiritual and Physi- 
cal Integrity. By Helen Bigelow Merriman. 
Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 1888. Price, 75 
cents. 


This essay is an “‘attempt to fix a few 
points and establish a few relative values” 
in the science of *‘mental healing.” Its 
philosophy, its practice, and its relations 
to other truths are stated. ‘The conclusion 
is the cheerful assertion that ‘if, in the 
search for health, man finds that the Spirit 
of God can and does move matter when 
its power is invoked in accordance with 
the high and holy conditions it imposes, 
then there will come to him an ever- 
increasing confidence in that Spirit, and 
great discoveries will be made about the 
workings of its laws. They will become 
so well understood a science that we shall 
depend on them as simply as we now de- 
pend on the laws of gravitation.” 

H. B. B. 


HANNAH JANE. By Davis Ross Locke. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1882. Price, $1.50. 


The author of ‘‘Petroleum Nasby” de- 
serves the esteem and regard of women. 
In all his writings he shows for them a 
genuine respect and regard. This poem 
of Hannah Jane is one of the finest pleas 
for woman’s equality ever penned. It 
describes the quiet, unostentatious self- 
sacrifice of the young wife to promote the 
intellectual and professional advancement 
of her husband, she growing old and dull 
and homely, while he becomes wise and 
learned and respected. He tells the story 
of their lives and sums them up thus: 


“There’s another world beyond this, and on the 
final day 

Wiil oe and bearing against such devotion 
weigh? 

And when the one made of us two, is torn apart 


in 
rll kick the beam, for God is just, and He knows 
Hannah Jane.” 


This charming poem with beautiful il- 
lustrations and all the glory of heavy paper 
and gilding, is a worthy present for every 
household, and a gift of permanent value. 

H. B. B. 


Marcaret Reocis AnD Some OTHER GIRLS. 
By Annie H. Ryder. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 1888. Price, $1.25. 


A group of merry schooi girls always 
make a pleasant picture. Margaret is one 
of these. On the eve of graduation they 
indulge in the innocent dissipation of a 
supper. ‘Then the merry friends scatter. 
Some marry, some do not. One studies 
wedicine, another teaches, they exchange 
letters, but gradually drift apart; forming 
new ties, absorbed in different pursuits. 
Margaret goes abroad to prepare herself 
for teaching as a life work, but she meets 
a lover whom she had given up as for- 
ever separated from her by her own in- 
dependent objects and pursuits; the life- 
work changes its character and her own 
children become her pupils. The charac- 
ters are interesting and the narrative easy 
and flowing. H. B. B. 


Tue Pocket GuipE ror Evrorz. By Thomas 
W. Knox. New edition. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 75 
cents. 


This is a handbook for travellers on the 
Continent, in the British Isles, Egypt, Pal- 
estine and Northern Africa. The equiva- 
lents of American money in European 
currencies are given, with a condensed 
narrative, and travel-talk in English, 
French, German and Italian. A good in- 
dex makes the contents accessible to the 
reader. H. B. B. 


Cur1roGRaPny, or The Art of Telling One’s Char- 
acter by Handwriting. By E. Palmer. New 
York: Knickerbocker Press. 1888. Paper 
Price, 50 cents. 


The Cardinal Richelieu said he 
could describe any one from two lines of 
his handwriting. Hawthorne observed, 
“It is said there are temperaments en- 
dowed with sympathies so exquisite that 
by merely handling an autograph they 
can detect the writer’s character with un- 
erring accuracy.” Mr. Palmer gives direc- 
tions for detecting moral qualities such as 





frankness, reserve, decision, caution or 
enthusiasm. If you watch your own 
handwriting, you will find it vary with 
your moods and health. His suggestions 
are certainly ingenious and worthy of 
study. H. B. B. 


ELEemMents oy Practica ARITHMETIC. Con- 
taining exercises for class drill, both written 
and oral. By John P. Payson. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 1888. Price, 55 cents. 


This text-book is not intended to con- 
tain all the problems of the school. Every- 
thing necessary to ordinary business is 
thoroughly discussed, and subjects appro- 
priate to a more extended treatise are 
omitted. Pupils taught by this book will 
learn to think, rather than to become ex- 
pert in difficult problems. Its success is 
shown by the test of the class-room. 

H. B. B. 








AN IMPERATIVE NECESSITY. 


What pure air is to an unhealthy locality, 
what spring cleaning is to the neat housekeeper, 
so is Hood’s Sarsaparilla to everybody, at this 
season. The body needs to be thoroughly reno- 
vated, the blood purified and vitalized, the germs 
of disease ree Scrofula, Sait R eum, 
and all other bl disorders are cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the most popular and successful 
spring medicine. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor : 

Please inform yous readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. hn 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 

rmanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 

les of my remedy Free to any of pd read- 
ers who have ee: if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M, C, 
181 Pearl St.. New York. 


SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
REVIEW. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 








READ 


MISS LYDIA BELL'S 


Lecture, 


“THE MIND CURE, 


As Delivered Before 




















The Nineteenth Century Club. 


DISCUSSED BY 
. 


DR. LOUISE FISKE-BRYSON, 
DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 
MR, W. A. PURRINGTON. 


How Far Thought Can Advance, 
By WM. HOSEA BALLOU. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN, 


By LUCINDA B. CHANDLER. 


Frederic R. Coudert’s 


SPEECH OF 1883 


(Never Published), Delivered Before 


The Seventh Regiment 
Veteran Association Meeting. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better tection of the Y the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { ED1Tors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three jes, & year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a co $2.00. ve 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the panes 
others. Price, 


of Durham, ELLICE HopK.ys, and 
centseach. $2-00 a hundred. 
Address 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman 8 Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. . 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillié Devereux 
Blake. ° 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s Jour- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


MUSIC FOR FLOWER TIME. 


Of the 3,000,000 Sheets of Music which are in our 
stock, very many are appropriate to sing and to play, 
not only (tra-la), among the spring flowers, but 
throughout the open air season, with its festivals, 
conventions and concerts. Cunsult catalogues, or 
find the “Ditson & Co.” music in any respectable 
music store. 


Sunday School Assemblies 


should examine and use 

Children’s Diadem (30 cts.) Abbey & Munger, or 
Songs of Promise (35c.) Hoffman & Tenney, or 
Song Worship (35c.) Emerson & Sherwin—or as 


Praise Meeting Books, 


Voices of Praise (40 cts.) Hutchins, or 
New Spiritual Songs (35 cts.) Hoffman & Ten- 


School Teachers’ Institutes and Summer Schools 


will examine the new 
Songs and Games for Little Ones ($2) Jenks; 
or for Common Schools, United Voices (50 cents), 
Emerson; or for High Schools, Royal Singer (60 
cts.) Emerson. 
Musical Conventions 

will examine or sing from Emerson’s 
Jehovah's Praise ($1), or his 
Concert Selections (#1), from Zerrahn’s 
Apograph ($1), or Tenney’s 
American Male Choir ($1). 

Send for Lists and Descriptions. 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
Liberal di. t for q 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 
31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 


























THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published inthe interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
- THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 





Robert Southey. The Story 
of His Life. Written in His 
Letters. 


Edited by JoHN Dennis. 12mo, $2.25. 
was one of those wonderful me: 


they 
and 
his friends. He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography ; still less that of his friends. _ 
The editor finds in the letters almost a connected nar 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 


dian Question. 


By WILLIAM Barrows, D.D. 12mo, $1. 

A review of our national and neighborhood 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to 
fay iy ey of the epee iv now 0! 

y awes ‘or @ more hopeful undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians. ” 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth the obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come them. 7 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E,. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25, 

Begins with amoostry otter the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyhood and student life, 
touches lightly the short if unproductive period when 
he was finding his vocation, and skims along his earlier 
work till the hero appears with the Biglow pers. 
From that time on there is nothing light that concerns 
the pest, professor, editor, literateur, philosopher, 
diner, with diplomatist, patriot, patriarch; ond the 
charm of the book is in the fact that the life is mainly 
told by Lowell himself and his friends, 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8S. BROOKS. 8vo. illustrated, $2.50. 

The author of Storied Holidays needs no introduc- 
tion. His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of a score to re- 
proach us with gathered dust. 

A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs, A, F. RAFFENSPERGER, 12mo, $1.25. 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventiona! 
town and gets into practice and—society, An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor, Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds, Of 
course she conquers society. Also society conquers 
her. With mutual gain, 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON DrAz. 12mo, $1.25. 
One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon, 


Mrs, Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world, 


The Ignoramuses: 
Story. 


By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50, 

The author of All Among the Lighthouses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet, over the sea 
to the wonders and pleasures of Europe; and that is 
the book—a generous one, large type, finé paper, and 
pictures that help the seeing. 


a Travel 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 


AGATHA PAGE: A Parable, 


A new novel. By Isaac HENDERSON, author of 
“The Prelate.” 1 vol. 12mo. With a beau- 
tiful frontispiece, photographed by Henry 
Drxon & Son, of London, from the celebrated 
painting by Felix Moscheles, and imported by 
the Publishers expressly for this work. $1.50. 





A new story by the author of ‘The Prelate,” is 
sure to be promptly and permanently popular. The 
high measure of success which that novel met in its 
rare and brilliant portrayals of Roman and Ameri- 
can life, will be surpassed by this later and riper 
work. ; 


Ancient Legends of Ireland. 


By Lapy WIiLpe (“Speranza”). With a chapter 
on the ancient races of Ireland by the late Sir 
William Wilde. New and cheaper edition. 2 
vols. in one. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. $2.50. 


The first edition of this work was exhausted in 
two weeks, so great was the popular demand. This 
new edition contains all the matter that was used in 
the prior volumes, and is sold at a much lower price. 





Literary Landmarks of London. 


By Laurence Hutton. Fourth edition. 1 vol. 
12mo. 75 cents. New and cheaper revised 
edition. 


“A hand-book to those spots in the British capital 
which are hallowed by association with distinguish- 
ed authors. The arrangement of the book is alpha- 
betical, and under each author’s name are given ex- 
act particulars of his London homes and haunts, 
with precise indications of their present condition.’ 
—The Nation. 

Prof. W. J. Rolfe says: “Mr. Hutton’s book is 
the best guide to London localities connected with 
literary men that has yet appeared, and its alpha- 
betical arrangement (by authors) and the two full 
indexes of persons and places, filling aliaost forty 
pages, render it very convenient for both tourist and 
student.” 


ISIDRA. 


A novel. By Wiitts Steeit. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1.25. P 


“Something of the tone reminds one of ‘Ramona,’ 
and yet the story is not at alllike. Isidra, the hero- 
ine, is a Mexican-Spaniard, a Liberal, and a fierce 
patriot; a French officer falls desperately in love 
with her.” 

“A graceful and entertaining romance of Mexico, 
her people, habits, dress, amusements, and wars 
during the early part of the nineteenth century.” 

A fascinating and beautiful story of life and ad- 
venture in Mexico. It is thus pronounced upon by 
a competent critic. ‘This is an extremely interest- 
ing and life-like story of Mexico during the Revolu- 
tion. It is evidently written by one who has seen 
and known the places and the people whereof he 
writes, and the characters are both vivid and un- 
usual.” ? 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances, and velesing to 
the business of the must be addressed to 
3638, Boston. Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Co.’s M Order, be sent 
at our risk. sent in not at 
the risk of the ’ 

The it of the is a sufficient receipt for 
the first m. The change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This change 


should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received 
to note the expiration o 


rs are requested 
their m, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 
Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the tors. 





OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Chillicothe on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 9 and 10, 1888. 


# #$THREE SESSIONS DAILY. 
The evenings will be devoted to ad- 
dresses by eminent speakers. Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Rev. Annie H. Slhiaw will be 
present during the Convention. 

The presence and co-operation of all suf- 
fragists in the State is desired. Delegates 
and visitors are requested to reach Chilli- 
cothe on Tuesday, and remain during the 
entire Convention. Those expecting to at- 
tend will please address Margarette Ham- 
ill, Chillicothe, O. 

All delegates and visitors to the Conven- 
tion will purchase a first-class ticket to 
Chillicothe, for which they will pay regular 
fare, and request the Ticket Agent to issue a 
printed certificate of purchase, which will be 
countersigned by Mrs. Darius Cadwell, 
chairman, certifying that the holder has 
been in regular attendance at the meeting. 
Return tickets can be procured at one- 
third the regular fare, provided there are 
one hundred delegates and visitors. The 
women of Ohio should see to it that there 
are twice that number present. Certifi- 
cates will be honored if presented within 
three days after the adjournment of the 
meeting. 

For further particulars, address Dr. 
Orpha D. Baldwin, 170 Prospect Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. FRANCES M. CASEMENT, Pres. 
Mrs. DARIUS CADWELL, Ch. Ex. Com. 
Mrs CORNELIA C. SWEZEY, Cor. Sec. 
Dr. ORPHA D. BALDWIN, Rec. Sec. 
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IN OR OUT OF POLITICS---A LESSON FOR 
WOMEN. 


The advantage of being in politics, and 
the disadvantage of being out, is shown 
clearly in two events that have just oc- 
curred. Here in Massachusetts we have 
petitioned for the right of suffrage, in 
whole and in part, for nearly forty years. 
The result is that this week the municipal 
woman suffrage bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives was voted down by nearly 
three to one. 

The women in this State are a majority 
of the people, but they have no votes with 
which to elect or defeat candidates. Hence 
the ease with which their petition for 
equal rights is voted down. 

On the other hand, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, where women form only a small 
part of the population, they have the 
right to vote. ‘The city election in ‘I'aco- 
ma is about to be held. The Tacoma 
Ledger says: 

‘*A large number of women voters have 
signed a pledge to oppose the election to 
any office of persons not willing to avow 
themselves friends and supporters of the 
suffrage law and opposed to its repeal.’ 
Enough voters have signed this obliga- 
tion to constitute the balance of power in 
the city election, and the only way to get 
that vote, or any part of it, is to nominate 
avowed friends of the suffrage law.” 


The News says: 


“Tf it will stick to this, we shall have at 
least one clearly defined issue in the com- 
ing elections.” 

The Seattle Press says: 

‘*While there will be party nominations, 
the result will probably hinge upon the 
individual opinions of the candidates upon 
the suffrage question. It is difficult to see 
what bearing a city election can have upon 
the suffrage issue, but it is evident, that 
being the subject upon which there are 
most decided convictions, it will play an 
important part in every political contest 
until it is settled in the adoption of the 
new constitution. The Tacoma election 
will be watched with interest.” 

A few women in Washington Territory, 
with the power which the ballot gives, are 
able to secure the protection of their 
rights. In Massachusetts five hundred 
thousand women,.a majority of the wliole 
people, are without the right to vote. 
They cannot protect themselves; hence 
they are not protected. Their petitions are 
spurned, and Massachusetts legislators, 
three to one, vote that the proper place for 
women is the one the law gives, viz.: polit- 
ical equality with idiots, lunatics and 
felons. 

Thus Massachusetts makes history. The 
shameful vote at the State Honse this 
week is part of it. It comes from the fact 
that women are out of politics, and hence 
without power. If they had votes, the 





men who now vote us down would not be 
elected, as the men are not elected in 
Washington Territory who are opposed 
to equal rights for women. The one way 
for women to secure protection is for them 
to work earnestly to secure their right to 
vote. L. 8. 
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CHARLESTOWN LEAGUE. 


The Charlestown League will hold its 
annual meeting, for reports and the elec- 
tion of officers, at the W. M. C. A. parlors, 
Union Street, on Monday, April 30, at 2.30 
P.M. All members please attend. Others 
interested are invited. 


——-eee ——— 
BOSTON LEAGUE MEETING. 


The Boston Woman Suffrage League 
will hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Whiting, 
No. 16 Berwick Park, on Monday evening, 
May 7, at 7.30 o’clock. 

L, Edwin Dudley, Esq., secretary of 
the Law and Order League, will addr®ss 
the meeting. Subject: **The Importance 
of Women's Voting for Members of the 
School Committee.” A!l friends of woman 
suffrage are cordially invited. 
cnaaiilbiinss 


THE MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 


The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold interesting and 
important meetings in Boston in Anniver- 
sary week. They will begin with addresses 
in Tremont Temple on Monday evening, 
May 25, by Mrs. Ormiston Chant and Fred- 
erick Douglass, with eminent speakers 
from all the New England States. 

Tuesday morning, the Association will 
hold a business meeting. On Tuesday 
afternoon addresses will be made by Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, and 
others. 

On Wednesday evening a great repre- 
sentative Woman Sutfrage Festival and Re- 
union will be held in Musie Hall. Tickets 
will be limited to one thousand. ‘The Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will welcome its auxiliaries and sister so- 
cieties throughout New England. 

The supper will be enlivened with music, 
and followed by numerous short addresses. 
It will be ‘‘a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul,” 

An efficient Committee of Arrangements 
has charge, and particulars will be an- 
nounced hereafter. 


—————_#9oo— 
NO GRIEVANCE. 


Marion Harland, in a recent letter to the 
papers, discusses the question of woman 
suffrage at cousiderable length. She says: 

‘The leaders in the van of whatis popu- 
larly known as “The Women's Rights 
Movement’ struck hard and high. How 
audaciously, the contemporaries of Abby 
Kelley Foster and Lucretia Mott remem- 
ber, but the present generation cannot 
comprehend. As their visible reward, they 
earned contumely and defamation. The 
dust has cleared away, the smoke lifted 
from those early battle-tields. Even those 
who disapprove bitterly of the doings of 
the pioneers in the work, must confess that 
the amendment of property laws restrict- 
ing the right of a wife to make and to hold 
money, woman's admission to boards of 
education and public charities, and her en- 
trance upon independent business pursuits 
of almost every kind, the respect paid to 
women’s colleges and literary organiza- 
tions—in short, woman’s acknowledged 
right to make the best of herself always 
and everywhere—are boons for which 
gratitude is due to those who fought des- 
perately in a despised cause, and died dis- 
appointed that the fall measure of their 
demands was not granted. Have we gained 
the divine mean between the extremes of 
woman’s undeniable wrongs and what the 
fighting party maintain are woman’s still- 
denied rights ?” 

Marion Harland tukes the ground that 
the progress of the woman’s rights move- 
ment, so far as it has already gone, has 
been right and necessary ; but that the ex- 
act point is now reached where it ought to 
stop. Women now have their full rights; 
or, if there is anything still to be desired, 
such as equal pay for equal work, equal 
opportunities for collegiate education, or 
admission on equal! terms to all the profes- 
sions, these concessions, ‘if just,” can be 
had for the asking. and that without fur- 
ther opposition or ridicule. ‘‘Hootings and 
execrations and threats, the vaunts of 
man’s supremacy, the bombardment with 
shells of Scripture,—all that fevered pulse 
and brain, have died away in a great calm.” 

She says that men ‘‘thus far have yielded 
with royal magnanimity every step we 
have claimed. . . . If women seek to vote, 
it is not our big brother Man who will say 
them ‘Nay.’ In this year of grace, 1888, 
he stands, not patronizingly, but frankly 
benignant, holding out the ballot-box to 
us and saying, ‘If you want it, it is yours. 
‘Take it, and share the responsibilities of 
suffrage with us.’ ” 

It is easy, in looking back over the treat- 
ment women have received, to become 
hotly indignant, and to 














lame ; 
Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws.” 
This is to forget the temptations of 





power, and the fact that we women, if we 
had had complete legal control over men, 
might have used it as one-sidedly as they 
have done. On the other hand, only igno- 
rance can excuse the assertion that men 
thus far have yielded magnanimously and 
graciously every advance step in the 
woman’s movement. Marion Harland her- 
self has just admitted that the women who 
asked for these first steps were met for 
years with “contumely and defamation,” 
“shootings, execrations, threats, vaunts of 
man’s supremacy,bombardment with shells 
of Scripture.” Not much ‘royal magnan- 
imity” about that! Every gain has been 
won by years of hard fighting, and“ has 
been resisted stubbornly, inch by inch. 
This is the rule with all reforms. But the 
reforms in the legal rights of women have 
been additionally delayed by the fact that 
women had no votes. ‘Ihis is the general 
testimony of those who, like Samuel E. 
Sewall, have been active in securing im- 
proved laws for women. ‘The average 
legislator will look out first for the inter- 
ests of his constituents, and only secondly 
or nineteenthly for the interests of a class 
who have no votes. Thus Frances Power 
Cobbe notes that the Married Women’s 
Property bill was six times set down for a 
reading in the House of Commons, and the 
House was counted out on each occasion. 

What was true of the past is true of the 
presevt. Instead of benignantly holding 
out the ballot to the women who want it, 
masculine legislatures every year refuse 
to grant it, although it is asked for by a 
far larger number of women than ever pe- 
titioned for improved property laws, or 
for the opening of colleges and profes- 
sions. 

Marion Harland says: ‘‘As a sex, we 
(women) have no specific or monstrous 
wrongs to be redressed.” ‘Taxation with- 
out representation isa very specific wrong ; 
and when half the adult population are ex- 
cluded from any voice in making the laws 
they have to obey, or determining the ex- 
penditure of the taxes they have to pay, 
the injustice approaches the monstrous. It 
would be regarded as entirely monstrous 
if it were done to men. Butthere are more 
specific grievances even than this. 

We are often told that home is woman’s 
sphere, and motherhood her chief crown. 
Let us consider, then, some of the laws re- 
lating to mothers and children. In all the 
States of the Union except four, the hus- 
band is the sole owner of the children, un- 
less the marriage has been broken up by 
death or a legal separation. A mother has 
literally no more legal right to her child 
than a cow has to its calf. Her baby may 
be taken from her with equal impunity, 
and sent where she will never see it again. 
In New York, where Marion Harland now 
lives, the law is particularly bad. A hus- 
band may not only separate his wife’s chil- 
dren from her during his life, but may will 
them away from her at his death. Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake said at the Inter- 
national Council: 

‘A man may will away his child though 
he die before it be born, and strangers can 
take it from its mother’s arms so soon as 
it has a separate existence from hers. You 
may say such cruel provisions are never 
enforced, but they are. A poor young 
German some years ago married an indus- 
trious American girl, who supported bim 
until he died. He was under age, but 
wished to make a will, and to humor a dy- 
ing man’s caprice, she paid a lawyer for 
drawing up the instrument. Some months 
after the boy husband’s death a baby was 
born, and when the little creature was a 
few months old, there came to her people, 
armed with her husband's will, which gave 
the child to his parents in Michigan. Pro- 
tests and tears were unavailing; her own 
child was not hers legally, and strangers 
took from her the darling of her heart.” 

A grievance like this may without much 
exaggeration be called ‘‘monstrous.” New 
York suftragists got this law amended at 
one time, but the Legislature afterwards 
changed it back again. We are often told 
that women can secure all needful im- 
provements in the laws, without voting. 
But there is no guarantee that the im- 
provements thus gained may not be lost 
the next year, by the caprice of a legisla- 
ture whose composition is constantly 
changing, and whose members are not ac- 
countable to women for their votes. 

Can any one suppose, if women had been 
voters, that a law like this would ever have 
been placed on the statute-book; or, if 
placed there, would have remained there; 
or, if once removed, would ever have been 
put back? 

Take another case, which happened a 
few years ago in the same State, and which 
might happen to-day in thirty-four out of 
the thirty-eight States of the Union. A 
Chinaman married a respectable Irish- 
woman. When their first baby was three 
days old, the husband gave it to his broth- 
er to be taken away to China. The mother, 
through the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, appealed to the courts. 
The judge promptly decided that the hus- 
band was within his right. He was the 
sole legal owner of the baby; he had the 
sole right to say what should be done witb 


it. 
Of course, such cases are exceptional, 


because most men are better than the law. 
But law is not made for the just, but for 
the unjust; not for the many men who are 
willing to do right without compulsion, 
but for the few who are disposed to be just 
as mean as the law will let them. 

It is only ignorance of the laws that can 
lead any woman to say, “As asex, women 
have no specific grievance.” A. 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
The next visit of the State organizer was 
to 


SPENCER. The friends of woman suf- 
frage met ada pape of Mrs. Dr. Wheel- 
er to organize the Spencer on 
Thursday, April 19, at 3 P. M. The oft 
cers chosen were 


President—Mrs. E. R. Wheeler. 

Vice-President—Mrs. J. M. é 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. G. L. Faxon. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Mrs. Kate 
Sugden. 

OxFrorD. April 21. This is a small 
town. Last year a lady circulated a peti- 
tion for the first time there. She was 
over seventy years of age, and in poor 
health, but with little effort obtained over 
fifty signatures. It was thought by 
the friends that we had better delay the 
organization until after a public meeting 
could be held. An executive committee 
for correspondence to have handbills cir- 
culated in every house in the town for the 
instruction of women voters when the 
municipal woman suffrage bill passes the 
Legislature, was appointed, as follows: 

Executive Committee—Rev. Albert Tyler, 
Walter D. Tyler, Mrs. Lucinda Darling, Mr. 
Darling, Mrs. W. W. Wilson, Cornelius Putnam. 

This committee is only one of over one 
hundred in our State ready to act when 
the bill is passed. These committees do 
not include our eighty-one leagues already 
organized. ‘The leagues are far more effi- 
cient, for they take up each month some 
political question for study. ‘The western 
towns are sparsely populated, and already 
support almost every conceivable society. 
Our friends are scattered through all of 
them, saying a word here and there, and 
generally securing one good debate upon 
the woman suffrage question each year. 
They often think that a league is not nec- 
essary. ‘The committee will do good work, 
but the lurgest vote will be registered for 
municipal and town officers where leagues 
exist primarily to help the woman suf- 
frage movement. 


Roxsury. The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Roxbury Woman Suflrage 
League was held at the house of its presi- 
dent, M. L. J. Currier, at 2 Cedar Street, 
Saturday, April 21. The study of Bug- 
bee’s ‘Civil Government of Boston” was 
commenced, and much Interest was mani- 
fested. An attractive feature of the after- 
noon was the presence of Miss Alice stone 
Blackwell, who gave her talk on ** Women 
as Portrayed in Novels,” in an exceeding- 
ly interesting manner, showing a thorough 
search into the subject, with an applica- 
tion to woman suffrage both pleasing and 
practical, and she was attentively listened 
to by the large number present. 

Prior to this meeting. a remnant of the 
old Roxbury School Suffrage Club con- 
vened at the same place, for the purpose of 
disposing of the funds left in its treasury, 
as this organization is considered extinct. 
lt was voted to transfer the surplus $19.20 
to the city committee for school suffrage 
work in Wards 20 and 21. 

M. L. J. CURRIER, Pres. R. W. S. L. 


HINGHAM meets once in three months. 

CONCORD. At recent meetings the at- 
tendance has been large. Valuable papers 
and short addresses have been given by 
Rev. Mr. Batt, Mrs. Bullock, F. M. Hol- 
land, Rev. J. S. Bush and others. They 
are contemplating the preparation of a 
drama. ‘The president writes: ‘‘Rest as- 
sured we are at work with a will, and do 
not mean to know the meaning of the 
word fail, until woman is a citizen.” 


WOBURN. At the last meeting the 
members listened to an account of the 
first suffrage convention held at Seneca 
Falls in 1848; a short biography of Miss 
Anthony, and **My Opinions and Betsey 
Bobbett’s,” etc. 


CHARLESTOWN. Monday, April 23, the 
Charlestown League entertained the Suf- 
folk County Leagues at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hall of Charlestown. 
The afternoon meeting was opened with 
peaver by Rev. Mr. Thompson. Wm. L. 

askel presided. Addresses were made 
by Miss Cora Scott Pond and Mrs. E. 
Trask Hill. Reports were made by the 
Leagues, and recitations given by Mrs. D. 
B. Smith. At 6 o'clock the basket lunches 
were openedt the Charlestown League had 
provided baked beans, cold meat, cakes 
and coffee. At least seventy-five people 
sat down together for supper. At 7.30 
P. M. addresses were made by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Rev. Mr. Sample, of Chelsea, and 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


East Boston. Monday evening, 23, 
in the absence of Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
detained by indisposition, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell addressed the Home Club upon 
the “Laws of Massachusetts Concerning 
Wives, Mothers and Widows.” A lively 
discussion follo wed. - 


HOLLisTon. Tuesday, April 24, the 
Holliston League (No. 82) was organized 
at the Reform Club Hall. Addresses were 
made by Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, Rev. E. B. Bowers, the Bap- 
tist minister, and Mrs. M. A. Cutler, who 
presided. A letter was read from Rev. 
Jonathan Neal, of the M. E. Church, who 
is a friend of the movement. A local quar- 
tette sang a number of selections. The 
coustitution was adopted, and the follow- 
ing officers elected : 

President—Mrs. M. A. Cutler. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Jonathan Neal, D. C. 4 


Mowry, Amos Phi i. 
Secretary and ‘Mrs. Helen Leland. 
Executive Committee—Mrs. O. F. Pray, Mrs. 








j . 0 
D. C. Mowry, Mrs. Sarab P. Parker, Mrs. Amos 
Phipps, Mrs. Lydia L- Pond. ? 
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EMPTY SCARECROWS. 

The mayor and counéll of Oskaloosg 
are described as very handsome, proficient 
matronly, charitable, excellent mothers, 
all well married to the best men in the 
town, who were highly pleased over the 
honors confered upon their wives. This is 
really beyond comprehension; what does 
it mean? It has been announced ever since 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed, from pulpit 
and platform, through the newspapers 
and the heads of families, that the very 
moment wemen stepped out of their sphere 
they would forfeit respect, lose their dig- 
nity, become unsexed, break up families, 
&c.” They have been edging gradually 
out of this sphere for the last forty years 
without any of these direful things taking 
place, but the cry has always been, ‘Just 
wait till they get into politics, then you 
will see!” Well, they are “in politics,” 
and what do we see? Why, they were not 
even called ‘‘females.” The press report 
forgot to say they were ‘‘strong-minded.” 
We are not told that they were ‘‘short- 
haired.” And their husbands, instead of 
applying for a divorce, are actually proud 
of them! Thus one by one do the old 
stock arguments against equal rights 
prove to be mere scarecrows in the fleld 
of progress.—Mrs. Ida A. Harper, in Indi- 
anapolis Journal. ° 
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LETTER FROM FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


AnacostiA, D. C., APRIL, 22, 1888. 
Rditors Woman's Journal: 


Reporters, by the insertion or omission 
of a word, often put public speakers in an 
awkward position. In the little speech | 
made and which you publish [ am reported 
as saying that Mrs. Post was the first 
woman in whose eyes I found sympathy 
after my escape from slavery. What | 
did say was that Mrs. Post was “among 
the first.” This may seem unimportant, 
but truth is always important, and I there- 
fore make the correction. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
$= © 9 —-—___. 


A WOMAN UNDERTAKER. 


A Brooklyn woman is an undertaker and 
embalmer. It was her husband’s busiuess, 
and she took it up after his death, and is 
making money at it. She says that many 
families like better to have her around 
than a man, especially if the person to be 
buried is a woman or a child. ‘The win- 
dows of her establishment do not display 
the usual mortuary emblems, but are full 
of flowering plants instead. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, APRIL 24, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

There has been on exhibition for ten days 
past in the gallery of the Union League 
Club, a most interesting collection of the 
works of the women etchers of America. It 
was secured through the efforts of a com- 
mittee of ladies—Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer being one of those most active. From 
the introduction to the catalogue written 
by her, we learn that the nucleus of the 
present exposition was first secured by Mr. 
8. R. Koehler for the print department of 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, but 
large additions have been made to the 
works there shown, and thirty-five names 
appear in the catalogue, signing five hun- 
dred plates.* 

Perhaps it is proper to mention first the 
foremost in sexiority of living American 
etchers— Mrs. Eliza Greatorex. She 
sent thirty-six pictures, including many 
of the illustrations of *‘Old New York,” 
as well as several foreign scenes. The 
delicacy and charm of her sketches are 
well known. 

Miss Anna Parker Dixwell, whose 
death in her early prime was so much de- 
plored, was represented by only seven 
plates, each exhibiting great vigor of 
treatment, ‘‘A Road Between Trees’ be- 
ing, perhaps, the gem of the collection. 

Mrs. Edith Loring Pierce Getchell, 
member of the New York Etching Club, 
exhibited fifty-seven etchings of great ex- 
cellence, all landscapes, or sketches of 
buildings. One, ‘The Path to the Wreck,” 
was especially commendable. 

Mrs. Anna Lee Merritt showed excel- 
lent work in heads and full lengths. One, 
“Eve,” represented our unfortunate first 
mother as having flung herself down in 
despair after taking one bite from the 
apple which lay beside her, Adam having 
evidently not yet made his appearance. 

Miss Ellen Oakford exhibited several 
good portraits, one of Prof. Thatcher, 
of Yaie College, striking as a likeness. 

Miss Blanche Dillayes and Miss Eleanor 
Mattack had charming work in land and 
marine sketches. But to speak of all the 
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‘rection. 

*REDERICK DOUGLASS. 
ce aoe 


N UNDERTAKER. 


man is av undertaker and 
8 her husband’s busiuess, 
p after his death, and is 
it. She says that many 
ter to have her around 
jially if the person to be 
in or a child. ‘The win- 
lishment do not display 
ry emblems, but are full 
is instead. 
—e-oo—________ 

. YORK LETTER. 


YORK, APRIL 24, 1888. 
irnal ; 

on exhibition for ten days 
'y of the Union League 
resting collection of the 
on etehers of America. It 
ugh the efforts of a com- 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
‘those most active. From 
0 the catalogue written 
that the nucleus of the 
| was first secured by Mr. 
the print department of 
‘ine Arts in Boston, but 
have been made to the 
n, and thirty-five names 
logue, signing five hun- 


yper to mention first the 
rity of living American 
Lliza Greatorex. She 
ictures, including many 
s of “Old New York,” 
1 foreign scenes. The 
m of her sketches are 


urker Dixwell, whose 
prime was so much de- 
sented by only seven 
ibiting great vigor of 
ad Between Trees” be- 
rem of the collection. 
ring Pierce Getchell, 
ew York Etching Club, 
en etchings of great ex- 
scapes, or sketches of 
rhe Path to the Wreck,” 
ymendable. 

Merritt showed excel- 
and fulllengths. One, 
1 our unfortunate first 
flung herself down in 
ng one bite from the 
side her, Adam having 
nade his appearance. 
ford exhibited several 
ne of Prof. Thatcher, 
riking as a likeness. 
layes and Miss Eleanor 
ning work in land and 
But to speak of all the 
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excellent things would be almost to copy 


the catalogue. x 
The most gratifying point about the ex- 
was the fact that the work was so 
admirable in the vigor and strength of the 
of the subjects. There was 

none of that feminine prettiness degenerat- 
in which was once 80 
ys ere: of woman’s artistic 
work. The treatment was virile in the 
best sense of the term, and we are grate- 
ful to the Jadies who have thus demon- 
strated the power of women artists in this 


now ate LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


4+ 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Henry FRANCIS WALLING, of Cam- 
bridge, who died on April 8, was, in the 
words of one well qualified to judge of the 
value of his life work ‘the best known 
cartographer of the United States.” Mr. 
Walling was born in Burrillville, R. I., on 
June 11, 1825. Early in life he adopted 
the profession of civil engineering, and be- 
came a partner of Barrett Cushing, a still 
well remembered civil engineer of Provi- 
dence. Having a mind strongly scientific 
in tendency, he at one time held a profes- 
sorship of higher mathematics at Lafayette 
College, Penn. Stbsequently he was em- 
ployed successively upon the U. 8. Coast 
Survey and the National Geological Sur- 
vey. In 1884 he was given charge of a 
geodetic survey of Massachusetts for the 
new and very accurate map of which it 
forms the basis. 

Once more in the words of the friend 
who has written most truly and fittingly 
of his life and work, ‘To this work he 
gave a skilful and untiring devotion up to 
the hour of his death. Although always 
a sufferer from grave bodily ills, Mr. Wal- 
ling, by dint of patience and a masterful 
will, succeeded in accomplishing a remark- 
able body of work. ‘Io him more than to 
any one else is due the better appreciation 
of good maps, which is now bearing fruit in 
the work of the national survey.” 

Although so absorbed in his profession 
as to have less time to devote to reform 
work than many, yet Mr. Walling was 
deeply interested in all that promised bet- 
ter conditions to the oppressed and suffer- 
ing, and was always ready and glad to 
give his word or his name to further their 
interests. For many years he was a.con- 
stant reader of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
and a firm believer in the cause in the in- 


terest of which it is published. 
E. B. W. 





Dr. FIDELIA MERRICK WHITCOMB died 
Easter Sunday at Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
Dr. Whitcomb had suffered for several 
years from the walady that caused her 
death, but so resolutely did she bear her 
sufferings that it was only a few months 
before her death that the members of her 
own family knew of the dark shadow that 
was ever present with her. 

About twelve years since, Dr. Whitcomb 
went to Boston to be with her son while he 
was preparing to enter college. She was 
& woman with studious habits; she had 
kept abreast with the humanities of the 
world, and was fully prepared to enjoy all 
of the varied interests that Boston always 
holds in store for those who have the leis- 
ure to participate in them. The doctor’s 
earnest nature did not find content in the 
passing gratification that comés from un- 
aimful leisure. She came to me and said: 
“I want your candid opinion in regard to 
8 subject that may seem very ill-advised to 
you. I want to use the leisure that the 
coming years offer me in studying medi- 
cine. I may never apply the knowledge 
practically, but the manifold experiences 
of my life, as wife and mother, havt 
taught me to believe that I can apply it in 
ways that will be helpful to others, and es- 
pecially to my own sex.” 

After completing a three years’ course 
of study at Boston University School of 
Medicine, she returned to her home in 
Nunda, N. Y., where, without effort on 
her part, she immediately entered upon a 
large general practice. She was called far 
and near, and her office practice gave little 
time for leisure when she was at home. 

It was at the height of this busy life she 
led that 1 spent a never-to-be-forgotten 
fortnight in her lovely and hospitable 
home. How vividly memory recalls the 
charming homes I entered with her; she, 
the good physician, and I, the honored 
uest. And again I recall the homes of the 
less favored that we visited, she there, as 
everywhere, carrying and dispensing hope 
and good cheer, and often she did sub- 
stantial good, unknown and unobserved 
Paty by those most closely associated with 

After years of arduous and unremitting 
labor the doctor’s health precari- 
ous, and she sought for rest and relief io 
Florida. After looking the State over 
quite carefully, she determined to make a 
Winter home on the west coust. Her 
Clear judgment and far-sighted business 
faculty were well illustrated in the selec- 








tion of her property here, which is des- 
tined to become the most valuable, as it is 
the most beautiful, of any on the coast. 
In Tarpon Springs, as in Nunda, the doc- 
tor did not seek professional work, but it 
instinctively sought her. 

Until the present season Dr. Whitcomb 
and I have shared mutually for four years 
the medical duties and responsibilities of 
the town, but the past season she was too 
ill to work. But her active brain and her 
warm sympathies did not fail her until she 
fell into an unconscious sleep a few hours 
before her death. So heroically and cheer- 
fully did the doctor carry and conceal her 
pain that no one could appreciate her suf- 
ferings, and only as her friends saw her 
strength wane eould they believe that the 
end ofso active and useful a life was near- 
ing its close. She was dressed every day 
up to the very last, and when unable long- 
er to sit in her arm-chair on the piazza, 
she would recline on her couch. She often 
said that the possibility of living so con- 
tinuously out of doors had prolonged her 
life. Until the last she exchanged words 
of cheer and gave smiles of greeting to her 
numerous friends, who came solicitously 
inquiring after her. 

During the last weeks of her life, the 
choicest flowers, fruit, and delicacies were 
lavished upon her. The floral decorations 
at her funeral, the offerings of friends, 
were a marvel of beauty; there was a pil- 
low fashioned out of fifteen rare varieties 
of roses, pansies, and lilies of the valley; 
a harp of white marguerites, with a mar- 
gin of sweet-scented violets and strings of 
smilax; there was a wreath, made from 
the dainty purple flowers of the Pride of 
India tree. There was a profusion of 
flowers in vases: the lily of the valley, 
white oleander, and several varieties of 
charming wild flowers, with leaves of the 
royal palm and ivy intertwined—all of 
which helped to make the house of death 
and sadness one of beauty and gladness. 

Dr. Whitcomb’s aid and sympathy were 
always active to further every good cause. 
She was a staunch woman suffragist; she 
kept abreast in her busy life with the world 
wide interests pertaining to women that 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL brought her. 

She was a member of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, and « valued friend of its worthy 
president. She will be missed far and 
wide, but it is eonsoling to know that she 
lived to such unselfish purpose, that her 
influence will ever remain in the hearts 
and memories of all who knew her. 

By request, all that was mortal of her 
lies under the pines and the fair blue sky 
of ‘larpon that sbe loved so well. 

Mary J. SAFFORD. 

April 10, 1888. 





Dr. SAMUEL 8S. Boyp. 

Death again bas entered the ranks of our 
workers, and has borne from our midst one 
of the most earnest and consecrated advo- 
cates of woman suffrage. 

Dr. S. 8. Boyd, of Dublin, Ind., died 
April 16, at his home, after a lingering ill- 
ness, aged sixty-eight years. Though al- 
ways of delicate constitution, he was an 
indefatigable worker in the various re- 
forms of his day. As an earnest and un- 
compromising advocate of the equal right 
of every human being to the same plat- 
form of rights that he claimed for himself, 
he was an able ehampion for woman suf- 
frage. Always consistent and courageous 
in its advocacy, he stood deservedly in the 
front rank in this work wherever he was 
known. He contributed by his pen to the 
literature of the cause, and by his presence 
at the meetings gave his influence directly 
to the upbuilding of those principles of 
right which his clear and conscientious ap- 
preciation of justice clearly defined. 

The editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
will remember how zealously, in 1881, he 
entered into the celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the organization of the In- 
diana Woman Suffrage Association at Dub- 
lin. That was a sample of his work for 
this cause, wherever and whenever his ser- 
vices were required to advance its interests. 
He was one of the early, earnest friends of 
women physicians, and gave his personal 
efforts to secure their admission to medi- 
cal associations on terms of equality with 
other members. He was a valuable mem- 
ber of the County and State Medical Asso- 
ciations, and was president of the latter in 
1876. In all these associations his coun- 
sels were distinguished for careful study, 
clear thought, and independent expression, 
which made his presence of great import- 
ance. A large concourse of friends, who 
had known his virtues all his life, came to 
honor his memory by this last act of ten- 
der respect and sympathy both for him- 
self and his bereaved wife. The beautiful 
floral designs, emblematic of purity and 
love, together with the impressive services 
of the pastor of the chureh and the G. A. 
R., made the occasion one of rare solem- 
nity and beauty. All the lines of suffering 
were removed from his face by the merci- 
ful hand of death, and the beautiful ex- 
pression that illumined his placid features 
left a pleasant remembrance for those who 
beheld for the last time the form they had 





loved and cherished so many'years. We 
cannot end better than to add the follow- 
ing tribute from the Richmond Palladium : 


Dr. Boyd was a born reformer, fearless 
in speech and act, ready to take his place 
in the van of any movement which to him 
seemed for the bettering of humanity. He 
was warmly interested in education, in tem- 
perance, in horticulture, in fact, in all prac- 
tical aflairs, keep always abreast with 
the most adva thought of the age. 
Of agricultural and horticultural fairs he 
was a promoter and contributor, bearing 
away many a premium. He made his 
home a bower of beauty with artistic man- 
agement of vines, foliage and bloom, hav- 
ing naturally a fine eye for effect, as well 
as skill in cultivation. Socially and in do- 
mestic life, Dr. Boyd was possessed of un- 
usual afleetion for his friends, having « 
sprightly humor, rare geniality, and ready 
graces of speech. His hospitality was 

roverbial. In 1865 Dr. Boyd married 

iss Louise Vickroy, who from early 
years has been a contributor to periodicals, 


-and whose tender and finished verses some- 


times grace the pages of the Century and 
similar magazines. This lady has many 
friends among literary people, and this 
widened circle was enjoyed by her hus- 
band. ‘They were congenial in intellectual 
tastes, in advanced views on live ques- 
tions, in their home-loving and hospitality, 
and in devotion to their church. Now the 
great light has gone out of the home, and 
he will be missed as only.the pure, gener- 
ous and sympathetic can be. ‘The good in- 
fluence of a noble life can only end with 
the close of human history. 


The above tribute is well deserved by 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyd, the latter so widely 
known by her writings to the suffragists 


of State and nation. 
Mary F. THOMAS. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

A reconciliation is said to have taken 
place between Bismarck and the Empress 
Victoria of Germany. 

The richest colored woman in the South, 
Mrs. Amanda Ewlambs, has a fortune of 
$400,000, and lives in Atlanta. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has voted 
‘no legislation necessary on the returns 
of registered women voters.” 

There are at present seventy lady stu- 
dents at the University of Zurich, forty of 
whom are studying medicine. 

Miss Bertha Von Hillern’s pictures are 
on exhibition at Williams & Everett’s, in 
this city, and are highly praised. 

Sir Donald Smith, of Montreal, has given 
$1,000,000 for the endowment of the Royal 
Victoria College for Women, in that city. 

John Hutchinson and Abby Hutchinson 
Patton are the only surviving members of 
the once famous Hutchinson family of 
singers. 

Of the two hundred gold-beaters in New 
York, not one is a woman; while, of the 
nine hundred gold-cutters, not one is a 
man. 

The new Methodist College for Women 
at Baltimore is to have a Hall of Physica! 
Culture, the gift of B. F. Bennett, as a 
memorial of his wife. 

Mrs. Richards, of Utah, the Mormon 
lady who was elected an officer of the Na- 
tional W. S. A., at its recent annual meet- 
ing, is not a polygamist. 


Mrs. A. L.Washburn conducts a woman’s 
department in the Denver (Colo.) Labor 
Enquirer, which she supplies with varied 
and iuteresting matter. 


Mme. Ristori’s autobiography, an- 
nounced some time ago, is likely to be 
published in this country soon, as a volume 
in the Famous Women Series. 


It is reported that the Congregational 
Church at Ottawa, Kan., has young lady 
ushers, and is, consequently, very popular 
with the young men. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn Women’s Club, there was bril- 
liant speaking by members and guests, 
and the addresses were in every case made 
without notes. 


The editors of women’s papers in Japan 
were all men until last month, when a 
temperance paper was established at Toklo 
by Miss Asia and Mrs. Sasaki, of the Tokio 
W.c. T. U. 

McGill college at Toronto opens its doors 
to both sexes, but the women are instruct- 
ed in separate classes. They held a meet- 
ing the other day and decided almost 
unanimously in favor of co-education. 


An Illinois philanthropist has given 
$10,000 to establish an institute in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for the training of colored 
girls as domestic servants. His idea is to 
have cooking taught as an art. 

The Princess of Wales, on two recent 
occasions, has given an example in good 
manners to late comers at concerts. She 
was late on these occasions, and insisted 
upon standing in the corridors until the 
overture was finished. 

A number of prominent society ladies 
in this country have begun a,movement 
to present a statue of Washington to the 
French Republic in the same spirit of 
national fraternity as that which prompted 
the French people to send to America the 
statue of Lafayette. 





Mme. Lipmann, the daughter of Alex- 
andre Dumas, recently made her début iu 
private theatricals in Parts. ‘The play was 
written for the occasion by the famous 
playwright, and the performance was wit- 
nessed by a distinguished company, who 
pronounced the début a great success. It 
is said that Dumas was much more excited 
than he was ever known to be at the first 
performance of any of his plays in public. 


L. Edwin Dudley, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Law and Order League, will 
speak on *“The Importance of Women’s 
Voting for School Committee.” at & par- 
lor-meeting, on Monday evening, May 7, 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Whiting, No. 16 Berwick Park. The im- 
portance of the subject and the ability of 
the speaker should ensure a large and in- 
terested audience. 


Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace gave an 
eloquent Jecture on woman suffrage the 
other day in Hartford, Conn. She said: 
“*T ask you, my sisters, to have faith and 
confidence in your powers. Have no 
fears of the silly argument that the ballot 
will unsex you, and lower you in the esti- 
mation of men. The more patriotic a 
woman is, the more fit she is to become a 
good mother.” Mrs. Wallace also ad- 
dressed the Hartford Equal Rights Club. 


The executive officers of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association, elected 
at the recent Convention are: 


President—Lillie Devereux Blake, New York. 

her tl? apy ae gf or atilda JoslynGage, 
Fayetteville; Susan B. Anthony, Rochester. 

a ~ “peed Secretary—Charlotte F. Daley, New 
ork. 

Corresponding Secretary— Mary Seymour 
Howell, a: 

Treasurer—Emily L. Wakeman, New York. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Docia C. 
Goss, New York. 

J. I. Palmer writes from Arkansas to 
the Union-Signal: ‘*Women vote freely 
and gladly against the continuance of the 
saloons, by signatures to the petitions un- 
der the three-mile law, which is doing 
much good in many ways. Forty-eight 
counties are already free from the licensed 
saloon; twenty-seven are almost free (this 
makes up the seventy-five counties we 
have), and still the good work goes on. For 
many reasons, I think the woman suffrage 
plank should be retained in the prohibition 
party platform.” 


Mrs. H. H. Robinson writes us in regard 
to the little volume of woman suffrage 
speeches by Wendell Phillips and others, 
circulated at the early woman’s rights 
meetings, which is mentioned by her in 
her history, and was referred to by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone in her address at the Inter- 
national Council. Mrs. Robinson says that 
if she had known the collection was com- 
piled by Mrs. Stone, she would have men- 
tioned the fact. Mrs. Stone’s remark about 
the tracts was not meant to convey any 
criticism. ‘The little book was published 
without anything on the cover to show 
who had compiled it, and Mrs. Robinson 
had no means of knowing. 


Commenting on the case of the young 
lady at the Harvard Annex who wrote 
the best essay, but could not take the 
prize because she was a woman, the North 
Carolina Pine Knot says: “How many 
hundred times must such an unanswerable 
argument as this be presented, before the 
wise men who control our universities and 
colleges shall open the doors to women? 
When it is urged that, as a rule, women 
are inadequate to the strain of great and 
continuous mental effort, and that such 
exceptions only prove the rule, the ready 
and truthful reply is that so many excep- 
tions prove the rule to be no rule, but a 
false and foolish theory, with nothing but 
age to recommend it.” 


Miss Mamie L. Hatchett contributes 
to the Henderson (Ky.) News a long and 
very appreciative letter describing the re- 
cent International Council of Women at 
Washington. She says: ‘**Taking this as- 
sembly as a criterion, strong minds and 
active usefulness are decidedly conducive 
to comely looks and longevity; for taken 
as a whole, I certainly never saw together 
a handsomer or more charming set of 
women, and in many instances their re- 
markable vigor and fresh faces belied 
their ages beyond credit. A homely figure 
was the marked exception; and many 
mothers and. matrons came in company 
with their husbands to plead together for 
a common cause.” 


The Chautauquan, though not taking a 
radical position on the woman suffrage 
question, admits that the woman’s rights 
agitation of the last forty years ‘has 
brought about some of the most important 
reforms witnessed by the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” and the editor of the Chautauquan 
is inclined to think that the movement 
may with advantage go still further. He 
says: ‘‘Women receive now as broad an 
education as men, most of the occupations 
and professions are open to them, they 
have shown themselves capable of taking 
care of themselves, and, if history teaches 
one lesson more cleary than another, it is 
this: that a condition of liberty joined to 





responsibility is the condition most con- 
ducive to individual growtb.” 

If Mayor Chapin, of Brooklyn, is as for- 
tunate in his selections as the mayor of 
New York was two years ago, he will do 
that town a great service in gratifying the 
demand now made upon him for the ap- 
pointment of two or three women mem- 
bers of the Board of Edacation. Since 
Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge were ap- 
pointed by Mayor Grace, in 1886, as com- 
missioners of education, they have distin- 
guished themselves for diligence and abil- 
ity in the performance of their duties, and 
their fitness for such public functions has 
been the more fully demunstrated the 
longer they have remained in office. They 
have carefully studied into the working of 
the school system, more especially so far 
as the education of their own sex is con- 
cerned, and have formed opinions and con- 
victions with regard to the subject which 
they maintain in the Board of Education 
with great dignity, intelligence and cour- 
age.—N. Y. Sun. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat Baxine Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


Everything in Gloves 


For Street, Calling and Driving occasions in the 
most fashionable styles and colors, and at fair prices. 


At “THE RED GLOVE,” 53 West St. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 














Spring Overcoats, 
Spring Suits, 
Spring Trousers. 


Fresh goods, made in our own workshops 
on the premises this season, ready for imme- 
diate selection and use, 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINCTON STREET. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO°S 


NEW BOOKS. 
John Ward, Preacher. 


A Novel, by MARGARET DELAND, author of “‘The 

Old Garden and Other Poems.” $1.50. 

John Ward is a Presbyterian clergyman, and this en- 
gaging story brings the sternest doctrines of Presbyter- 
fan theology into close relations with the best elements 
of Agnosticism. Into it are woven lovers’ experiences, 
the social interests of village life, “the short and simple 
annals of the poor,” and many characteristic features 
of modern civilization. It is quite sure to attract 
marked attention and to excite animated discussion. 


Negro Myths from the Georgia 


Coast. 
Collected by CHARLES C. JONES, JR., author of 
“The History of Georgia.”. 16mo. $1.00. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


A new volume of poems by JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. Witb a fine steel portrait. Beautifully 
printed and tastefully bound. $1.26. 


Before the Curfew 


And Other Poems. Chiefly Occasional. By 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 16mo, beautifuliy 
printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


RAND & CRANE, 
JEWELLERS, 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
THE OLD QUERY. 
Translated trom the German of Frederick Haim. 
BY JEANIE RooERS SHERMAN. 


My heart, I would thee question : 
What is this love, men name? 

“Two souls, each thought in common, 
Two hearts that beat the same!” 


But tell me whence it cometh ’ 
“It comes, and it is here!” 

And when it goes? ‘What folly! 
Once felt, ’tis always near.” 


And love is at its purest? 
“When self forgotten lies!” 
And all its throes are deepest? 
“When speech in silence dies!” 


Now tell me when ’tis richest? 
“When most it freely gives !’’ 
By what speech may I know it? 
“It hath few words; it lives!"’ 
Los Angeles, Cat. 





=——oo- — 
LOOK FORWARD. 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 





—’Tis the part of a coward to brood 
O’er the past that is withered and dead ; 
What though the heart’s roses are ashes and dust? 
What though the heart’s music be fled? 
Still shine the grand heavens o’erhead, 
Whence the voice of an angel thrills clear on the 
soul, 
“Gird about thee thine armor, press on to the 
goal!” 
If the faults or the crimes of thy youth 
Are a burden too heavy to bear, 
What hope can rebl on the desolate waste 
Of a jealous and craven despair? 
Down, down with the fetters of fear! 
In the strength of thy valor and manhood arise, 
With the faith that illumes and the will that defies! 





~~ 
“or 


HORSE-CHESTNUTS—A FANCY. 


BY M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 





My heart, my heart, 
To life did start, 
And blossom with the blooming spring ; 
My soul did move 
With April love, 
And grew with every greening thing. 
Fair buds the beech— 
Too fair for speech 
Of mind to show its changing mien, 
How soft and slow! — 
First a green glow, 
And then a mist, a cloud of green. 
Soft covering they, 
The tassels gray 
That hang the willow branches all, 
And soft the blush 
That pink doth flush 
The apple-trees above the wall. 
Not s0, not so, 
My love did grow 
As these do sprout—invisibly ; 
Scarce can one tell, 
Nor reckon well, 
The day, the hour, their birth did see. 
But mark the way 
That long ere May 
The fans do clothe the chestnut-trees ; 
On each curved twig 
The bud grows big, 
And shineth bronze-like in the breeze. 
To-day it’s sheathed, 
To-morrow breathed 
Upon by every wind of morn, 
And the tree stands 
With thousand hands 
Of young green, since the midnight born. 
And so—yes, so— 
My love did grow, 
Fed by the breezes and the sun, 
Till, bathed in dew, 
My spirit knew 
Its fragrant summer-time begun. 
In thy sweet eyes 
My sun did rise: 
Thy voice made April wind-puffs rude, 
And at its call 
My longings all 
Full-budded into lovings stood. 
One day, one hour, 
And all the power 
Of love I sought not mastered me, 
And all my mind 
No thought could find 
Not green with new-born hopes of thee. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
a 


For The Woman’s Journal. 


THOSE LOVETT GIRLS. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. . 


‘*Well,” said Granny Purcell, looking 
out of the window while she bound off the 
little red stocking she was knitting for her 
son Hiram’s youngest boy, “1 wonder 
what them high-flyers willdo now? ‘Them 
Lovett girls, I mean. Just look, Ad’line, 
if they aint a-holdin’ their heads just ’s 
high ’s if old Rufus hadn’t lost a cent! 
That youngest one—Dory, I believe they 
call her—is tossing her curls as indepen- 
dent asever. Some things haint sanctified 
to some people as a means of grace, I’m 
sorry to say.” 

Her daughter-in-law, a pale, thin, spirit- 
less woman, who looked asif Granny Pur- 
cell herself had been a sufficient ‘‘means of 
grace” for any woman’s sanctification, put 
down her flat-iron with a resigned air, and 
came to the window. 

“J s’pose they aint come to a realizin’ 
sense of it yet,” she meekly suggested. 

“There! If that long-nosed one isn’t 
actilly a-flirtin’! ‘Talkin’ to Howard Van- 
dyne and rollin’ her eyes, and showin’ her 
handsome teeth, for handsome they be, I 
won’t deny. And Lena has just given a 
penny to that organ-grinder’s monkey. 
I sh’d think a penny would look ’most’s 





big’s a twenty-five cent piece to them now- 
adays.”’ 

“‘Ad’line” wenf back to her “flats” with- 
out replying, and Granny Purcell bit off 
her yarn and rolled up the completed pair 
of stockings, with a virtuous sniff. 

“They’ve been raised as helpless as kit- 
tens. I don’t suppose any one of ‘em can 
turn her band to anything. But do some- 
thing they must, and that pretty quick, 
too, from all accounts.” 

Yes. Do something they must; and 
Granny Purcell had not a wore ‘‘realizin’ 
sense” of it than Clara, Lena, and Dora 
Lovett themselves. Instead of flirting with 
Howard Vandyne, Clara had been bravely 
asking his help to secure an assistant book- 
keeper’s place for her in his father’s store. 
The young man had thought none the less 
of her for her frank avowal that she must 
do something, if only to carry pareels for 
customers. He promised to do ail in his 
power, and lifted his hat as courteously as 
he had always done before Rufus Lovett 
lost his money in the disastrous collapsing 
of a certain consolidated mining-company, 
Can anyone explain why the consolidated 
concerns frequently turn out to be the 
most bubble-like! 

A little later the three girls perched like 
sparrows (chattering included) around 
Dora’s pretty bedroom, to consider ways 
and means. Dora sat on the bed, swing- 
ing her small feet, of which she was a lit- 
tle vain; Lena settled herself in the bay- 
window, and bent her blue eyes over her 
last winter’s bonnet, which she was rip- 
ping with a view to making it over; Clara 
knelt by Dora’s little school-book closet, 
and looked over a pile of arithmetics. 

‘*Isn’t it too bad that the ‘smash’ had 
to come just at this particular time,” said 
Dora, ‘‘when my best street suit is well- 
nigh disreputable, and [ haven’t a thing 
but this brown tricot, as old-fashioned as 
the hills? How can I goto seek my for- 
tune, without a fresh, stylish, becoming 
suit?” 

In spite of the twinkle in her eyes, there 
was a veiled note of anxiety in her voice. 

‘*Evolve one from your inner conscience, 
as the German did the came),”’ said Lena, 
shaking out a bunch of garnet and smoke- 
colored “‘tips,” and blowing some imagined 
dust from them. 

‘*Evolution is a work of time, and I must 
go forth in battle array by Monday, at the 
farthest.” 

‘*He is thrice armed who bath his quar- 
rel just,” quoted Clara. ‘“*Two arms will 
be enough, with willing hands at the ends 
of them.” 

‘And a fertile brain to direct them,” 
added Lena. 

‘*Nevertheless, the suit of mail’’—— 

‘fs an iron necessity,” broke forth the 
incorrigible Lena once more. 

‘Seriously, girls,” resumed Dora, after 
the light laughter had subsided, ‘*we can’t 
all live on Clara’s bookkeeping, or on 
Lena’s puns”—throwing a little ball of 
zephyr at the latter’s neat brown braids— 
‘sand I intend, if the combined genius of 
this family can furnish forth a presentable 
toga and a helmet, in other words, a suit 
and a bonnet, to go to Boston next week 
and write for the newspapers.” 

A double groan greeted this announce- 
ment. 

‘* “Try not the pass, the old man said,’”’ 
was Clara’s advice. 

‘Remember, oh rash mortal, it is only 
‘beneath the rule of men entirely great’ 
that the pen is mightier than the sword,” 
cried Lena. 

‘*Some women do succeed in journalism, 
however, and [ have written a little, you 
know,” said Dora, with a modest lowering 
of the curly head. 

**You’ll have to descend to ever so much 
wire-pulling. Writers are so jealous of 
one another, except the really famous 
ones,” suggested Clara. 

“The warrior bowed his crested head, 
And tamed his heart of fire,” 
said Lena. 

‘Just imagine our saucy Dora putting 
on the meek and lowly to some czar of an 
editor!” 

‘Or ezarina,” said Dora. 

‘*Meantime, what am I to do?” cried 
Lena in mock distress. ‘‘I have no talent 
for literature, music or the stage. Teach- 
ing [ detest. Law and medicine do not 
beckon with rosy and alluring smiles. I 
suppose I shall have to stay at home and 
look after father and mother, and grow to 
be a little quiet old woman with a shoul- 
der-shawl, one of these days—the kind who 
sit in the corners at tea-parties, and have 
to be hunted up and talked to by the long- 
suffering hostess.” 

“Catch you sitting in corners! You’re 
a. long way off from the shoulder-shawl 
yet, my Lena,” said Dora, giving her an 
affectionate smile. She was very proud of 
her sister’s brightness and quickness, even 
when the jokes were aimed at herself. 

*‘An idea has just occurred to me,” said 
Lena, ‘“‘but I shall not whisper a syllable 
of it to anybody till I see how it is going 
to turn out. Meanwhile, if this misguided 
mortal will put her head into a lion's den 








(or an editor's, which is the same thing), 
she must go clothed and in her right mind. 
Dora, why couldn’t we take the best of 
your brown tricot, rip and color the dis- 
reputable street suit with diamond dye 
exactly the shade of the brown, trim with 
a dash of brown velvet, cover a twenty- 
five cent bonnet-frame with the same, and 
send you forth, conquering and to con- 
quer?” 

“Lena, you're the salvation of the fami- 
ly,” cried Dora in ecstasy. 

Clara hustled the arithmetics back into the 
closet, and produced three pairs of sharp 
scissors. In ashort time the two suits were 
ripped, shaken free of dust and ravelings, 
and the diamond dye, purchased for ten 
cents at the drug-store around the corner, 
was seething in an old tin pail on the kitch- 
en stove. 

“*T am dyeing, Egypt, dyeing,’ ” sang 


Lena, as she fished out the pieces with an‘ 


old broom-handle, rinsed them through 
four or five waters, and hung them out in 
the bright air without wringing. 

“If Howard Vandyne should come to 
call, shall I send him out here to shake 
hands with you?” said Dora saucily, com- 
ing to thekitchen-door with her half-made 
bonnet in her hand. 

“Considering that these lily fingers are 
being darkened for your especial benefit, 
young woman, it strikes me that your 
jests are rather unseemly.” 

**You will be rid of me next Monday. 
Clara, the dear soul, has run around to see 
if little Miss Moss can come to-morrow to 
cut and fit the transformed goods. I have 
just had it out with father and mother in 
the back parlor. They were opposed to my 
going, of course, but I finally convinced 
them that there was no choice. Father is 
too old and disheartened for a new start in 
business. If we all get situations, we can 
take care of ourselves and the dear old 
folks too.” 

‘That remains to be proved,” said Lena. 
“Tt is very certain that we must try it, 
whatever the issue.” 

Monday morning Clara was installed as 
assistant bookkeeper in the establishment 
of the elder Vandyne, at a salary which 
seemed small when compared with the 
lavish pin-money formerly bestowed by an 
indulgent father. She accepted it grate- 
fully, however, for it meant independence 
—a thing more to be desired than fine gold. 

Dora left on un early train for Boston, 
carrying in her hand-satchel five dollars in 
money, and about a dozen MSS., which 
had never yet ‘been submitted to the 
piercing glance of an editorial optic. The 
new suit was all that could be desired. 

“You needn't tell Beacon Street people 
how much it cost, Dora,” said Lena, dab- 
bing at a sisterly tear or two with her 
handkerchief, as the hour of parting drew 
near. 

“I don’t expect to meet many of them,” 
was the reply. ‘Don’t cry, dearie, till 
you see whether I make a failure or not.” 

Lena went home from the station, and, 
with the help of one small maid (the 
other servants having been dispersed 
with), set the house in order, made prepa- 
rations for dinner, then proceeded to put 
in execution the plan which had been sim- 
mering. She made brief calls on six or 
eight of her lady acquaintances, and when 
Clara came home at noon, she found her 
sister sorting various garments in all stages 
of dissolution, from the merely faded and 
stained to those that were “‘rim-racked and 
centre-shook !” ° 

“What are you doing, Lena? Those 
things never belonged to our house,” ex- 
claimed the astonished Clara. 

“True. Butlam going to build up the 
fallen fortunes of our house on just these 
shredsand patches. To elucidate——” she 
produced from under her chair a large 
placard on which she had printed with a 
pen: 

‘“*Hospital for disabled garments. Pa- 
tients received in all stages of infirmity. 
Dyeing and cleansing a specialty.”’ 

“*T have the privilege of doing the best I 
can with these things. The utterly irre- 
deemable ones will be cut up into carpet- 
rags for their owners. I expect eventual- 
ly to require several assistants, and if you 
get sick of bookkeeping and Dora’s journal- 
istic plan falls through, we can organize a 
home ‘Consolidated.’ ” 

Clara dropped into a chair, the picture 
of amazement. 

**You never were like other girls, Lena. 
What put this into your head?” 

**Planning Dora’s suit last week,” an- 
swered Lena, serenely, shaking out a 
lavender silk skirt and eying it critically. 
“That card is merely the rough draft of 
an advertisement which I intend to put 
into the Weekly Chronicle. Most of the 
ladies I have spoken to look on it asa 
freak. They little dream that I mean to 
make a serious business of it. By the 
way, people are unjustly accused in this 
world. When the heroine of a novel loses 
her money, society is invariably repre- 
sented as turning a very frigid shoulder 
toward her. I can’t say that I have seen 
any difference in people since the ‘Con- 








solidated’ went to pieces. Mrs. Delano 
was as kind and chatty as ever—promised 
to do all she could to help me, but evi- 
dently thinks that I shall tire of the busi- 
ness in a week. To change the subject, 
how do you like book-keeping ?” 

Clara gave a little sigh. 

“I can’t truthfully say that I dote on it. 
The poetry of mathematics becomes very 
commonplace prose when one has to sit 
on a hard stool and jot down figures from 
morning till night in fear and trembling 
lest one should make a mistake, or get a 
blot on the pages. I hope you have some- 
thing good for dinner.” 

“Frizzled beef, mashed potatoes and a 
Brown Betty. Like John Gilpin’s wife, I 
have a frugal mind just now. I wonder 
how Dora is prospering?” 

‘““We shall hear next week, [ suppose. 
She said she would not write a long letter 
till she had something definite to tell us.” 

Dora’s letter came in due time, and 
Lena read it aloud at the dinner-table. 

Boston, Nov. —, 18—. 

Dear Blessed People: | am having a 
lovely time, in spite of a bit of homesick- 
ness. Was lucky enough to get a place 
the verv first day in the office of the 
Social Recorder. Editors are not a bit 
horrid. At least, Mr. Brooke isn’t. 

- “T foresee an editorial brother-in-law,” 
exclaimed Clara, shaking her head in a 
tragic manner. 

**Nonsense,” replied Lena. ‘*News- 
paper people are too busy to make love to 
one another.” 

I don’t know why he gave me the place. 
I showed him my scrap-book, and he was 
kind enough to say that wy articles were 
“very fair, very fair, indeed.” He en- 
gaged me to write up the fashions, art ex- 
hibitions, shop windows, ete.! I must 
begin at the foot of the ladder, you know. 
I have hired a room near the o 
dollars a week, and am doing my own 
housekeeping by means of a recipe-book. 
It is fortunate that no one but myself is 
obliged to partake of my dishes so ‘*fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” 

“Poor child!” said the mother. ‘‘She 
will half starve herself to save time and 
money, then break down and have to come 
home after all.” 

I am writing stories in the intervals of 
regular work, to replace the brown suit 
before it begins to look shabby. Have 
sent a sketch to one of the illustrated 
weeklies, and am anxiously awaiting the 
verdict. The story seemed as good as the 
average. 

‘“*No doubt it is far better,” said Lena, 
“but publishing, like kissing, goes by 
favor in too many instances.” 

Don’t expect me home for Thanksgiving 
or Christmas, but send mea box full of all 
the good things your combined genius and 
energy can evolve, provided the condition 
of the treasury will admit of any festive 
preparations. 

**She shall have it, even if the rest of us 
go without,” said the father, and the 
others gave hearty assent. 

Boston is as nice as ever. I haven't 
met the S——’s nor the D——’s, neither 
have I yet notified them of my arrival. 
I shall not force myself on them. 

‘“She’s as good as the best of them, 
with money or without it,” cried Clara, 
indignantly. ‘*They cannot begin to com- 
pare with her in brightness.” 

I may be sent to some of the fashiona- 
ble parties to report costumes, decorations, 
the supper, music,etc. What fun it would 
be to test some of the young gentlemen 
we met last winter, and see if they would 
be brave enough to recognize me in the 
humble capacity of a reporter! I will 
try and send a more interesting letter next 
week. How does Clara enjoy (!) book- 
keeping, and what wonderful plan has 
Lena carried out? Give my love to every- 
body. Do write me long, newsy letters. 
The very piles of shingles of that new 
house in the yard next door would take 
on a halo now, and I believe 1 should hug 
even the meatman’s dog, if I should meet 
him (no pun intended) on a fashionable 
avenue in the broad glare ofday. In fact, 
I should rather enjoy the sensation it 
would create. 

Your loving, loving, loving, 
Dora. 

Her letter was so bright and brave, so 
loyal and tender, that tears shone in the 
eyes of the home group as Lena folded 
the sheets caressingly and replaced them 
in the envelope. 

‘*We can write her a combination letter, 
and describe all our doings. Father 
mustn’t forget to tell of his experiments 
with fancy poultry, by means of which he 
hopes to win back a few of the sunken 
piastres. Now I must say good-by for 
another five hours, and go to mount my 
wooden throne. I almost feel like sayiug, 
with Queen Constance, ‘Here I and sor- 
row sit,’ on days when the debits and 
credits worry me.” 

**Queen Constance didn’t mount a wood- 
en throne. She sat on ‘the huge, firm 
earth,’ as low as she could get. Be sure 
and stop at the drug-store on your way 
home for my garnet dye. To-morrow I 
must color two suits and finish making up 
a third, but there’s money in it, as well as 
lots of fuu. I wouldn’t change places 
with a millionaire.” 

“You will probably not be asked,” said 
Clara, putting on her things. ‘I hope, 
when you do make your fortune out of 
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your dabblings and mussings, you wilt 
take me to Yellowstone Park and the 
Yosemite. Nothing less expansive wil} 
restore me after a few years’ bookkeep. 
ing.” 

“T have just thought of a conundrum,” 
said Lena. 

“Oh, don’t let me rob you Om.” cried 
Clara, hastily beating a retreat. 

“You shall hear it. Why is an ague 
patient confined to the house like one of 
Byron's poems?” 

But Clara was already beyond gun-shot, 
or rather pun-shot, and Lena was left to 
laugh softly to herself, and to go on with 
the “‘dabblings and mussings” which 
might some day pay their way to the Yel- 
lowstone Park and the Yosemite. 

Late that night, Lena was wakened 
from her beauty sleep by a ghostly touch 
on her arm and a ghostly voice in her 
slumberous ear from a white-robed figure 
at her bedside. 

“Because he is ‘The Prisoner of Chill 
On.’ ” 

“Oh, you horrid, mean thing! 
you have waited till morning?” 

Granny Purcell prophesied an immedi- 
ate matrimonial entanglement for Howard 
Vandyne when she learned that Clara was 
employed in his father’s counting-room. 
She also strongly disapproved of Dora’s 
leaving home to write for newspapers. 

“Such brazen man’s work as that never 
will prosper, Ad’line, mark my words!” 

But Granny Purcell, like many of her 
kind, was doomed to disappointment. 
Everything prospered—the bookkeeping, 
the ‘*brazen” journalism, the hospital for 
disabled garments, the fancy poultry. 
Neither was Howard Vandyne judiciously 
angled for, neatly caught and carefully 
landed. He and all “them Lovett girls” 
remained good friends and nothing more. 
They were too busy to fall in love. 

Clara went to Yellowstone Park and 
the Yosemite, and eventually to Europe, 
in the company of a wealthy family who 
engaged her as companion to their eldest 
daughter. 

Lena enlarged her business till she 
rented an office down town. She is still 
pursuing it, refusing all offers of marriage 
till she settles her parents comfortably for 
the rewainder of their days. She declares 
that she shall yet be “‘the quiet little old 
lady with a shoulder shawl.” 

Dora, now a_ recognized 
makes brief but delightful visits home, 
where she is lionized by the neighbors to 
her heart’s content. Her literary work 
enables her to keep “tone suit ahead,” as 
she expresses it, and she is also laying up 
something for the future. The ‘editorial 
brother-in-law,” or any other kind, is still 
amyth. Dora has no idea of giving up 
her personal independence. ‘I have met 
so many darling ‘old maids’ since I have 
been doing press-work,” she says, ‘‘such 
bright, keen, cultivated, cheerful souls, 
with nota care in the world beyond the 
preparation of their daily ‘copy,’ that it 
would require much stronger inducements 
than I see at present to win me from their 
busy, self-respecting ranks.” 

In their little personal sacrifices and 
economies, ‘those Lovett girls” have 
learned that people can be very happy 
without a large amount of money. They 
have discovered that a brave, cheerful 
putting of the hand to the plough inevita- 
bly results in a harvest of good. They 
take an intérest in the deep things of life. 
They have learned, too, to sympathize 
with all toilers. They have come to ‘“‘a 
realizin’ sense” of their talents and oppor- 
tunities, and, in the words of Frances Sar- 
gent Osgood’s beautiful poem—a poem 
which is old, yet ever new—they would 
say to their fashion-bound, ennui-stricken 
sisters all about them, to those who lan- 
guish in gilded prisons and in silken fet- 
ters: 


‘‘Work for some good, be it ever so slowly, 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor, all labor is noble and holy. 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God.” 


—_—¢oo——___. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


N. YAKIMA, W. TER., MCH. 29, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

{ was pleased to read the announcement 
that certain fashionable Democratic young 
ladies of Washington City had formed a 
‘Frances Folsom Cleveland Club,” “to pro- 
mote Democratic success in the next pres- 
idential election.” I hope such clubs will 
be formed in every city and hamlet in the 
South, and among Democrats of the 
North. 

Surely the Republican ladies will not 
be outdone; they will form “Mayflower 
Leagues” for the promotion of Republi- 
can success in the next presidential! elec- 
tion. If it becomes fashionable, of course 
it will be right. Mrs. Grundy never cen- 
sures fashion. Women never err when 
they work for men; it is only when they 
seek woman’s advancement that they 
become unladylike. 

Meantime, temperance women will keep 
up the fight for Prohibition, and possibly 
pave the way for success four years later. 
When the contest is over and women have 
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been encouraged by men to work in every 
party, men will begin to look around them 
to see what the campaign has left them ; 
they will then hardly have the face to 
come out against suffrage for women with 
the plea that casting a ballot will injure 
the home and degrade woman. Suftra- 
gists have not desired political clubs for 
women, but often our enemies uninten- 
tionally work for us. The cloud of seem- 
ing evil may burst with blessings on all 
heads. Often it requires terrible convul- 
siona of nature to purify the atmosphere 
and make earth habitable. This may be 
the year when convulsions in the political 
world will so purify the mental atmos- 
phere that men will learn to deal justly 
even with women. 8. Lou MONROE. 
——— —-*e0e- 


AN ABORIGINAL ARGUMENT. 


The most original—or shal] we say abo- 
riginal?—argument that we have seen 
against women as preachers, is furnished 
in the columns of the Christian Index. Our 
contemporary first asserts that women are 
forever excluded from the office of bishops 
“by the declaration of Paul speaking by the 
Holy Ghost, when he says that a bishop 
must be a husband.” The Index argues, 
“As no woman can be a husband, no 
woman can bea bishop.” The statement 
that no woman can be a husband is not 
easily gainsaid, and the Index might also 
have said with equa! truth that no man 
can be a wife. ‘The mischief is in the con- 
clusion and the exclusion of the argument. 
There are plenty of women in the country 
who could prove that a woman would 
make a good bishop, if the Methodist 
Church would only give them a chance. 
We will furnish a list for the information 
of the general convention if desired. 

But the climax of aboriginality in the 
argument of the Christian Index is reached 
when that journal, not satisfied with quot- 
ing Paul, goes back to the Garden of Edeu 
as final authority. It says :— 

“The reason why a woman is not allowed to 
preach, dates back to the beginning of the world, 
when there was only one woman in it. The 
apostle goes to the root of the matter. He clear- 
ly means that the sad experience of Eden shows 
that there is a weakness in woman that there is 
not in man, and that this weak thread runs 
Goon all her relations in life, and that conse- 
quently she is not qualified for any public posi- 
tion; and, hence he says, ‘1 suffer not a woman 
to teach.” Teaching (that is, preaching) is the 
highest function that can be performed by a 
human being in this world. It ought, therefore, 
to be done only by those who are 1n the image of 
God, and not in the image of man, made to lead 
and to rule and to be masters of assemblies. 
Man was made first, then Eve. Adam was not 
deceived, the woman was. Whether or not these 
reasons are satisfactory to us is a small matter. 
They are satisfactory to Infinite Wisdom, and 
that decides the question.” 

This is frank, if not gallant. Women 
are morally ineapable of preaching! ‘The 
serious defect of the article is the blas- 
phemy of ascribing to Infinite Wisdom 
what might better be attributed to the 
finite foolishness of some of His creatures. 
—Christian Register. 


——_—-_-—_# eo 


HUMOROUS. 


Minnie—Papa, what is Volapuk? Papa 
—Why, it’s the universal language. Minnie 
—But who speaks it? Papa—Nobody.— 
Binghamton Republican. 


When a Boston girl reads one of 
Howells’s love stories, she is generally af- 
fected to tears, and little icicles form on 
her cheeks.— Queries. 


A Pittsburg man calls his wife by the 
beautiful title ‘*Virtue,” because she is 
her own reward. She does all the house- 
work and gets no wages.—Toronto Globe. 


A Kansas City man turned around while 
running, and his head struck a brick wall, 
causing a fatal fracture of theskull. ‘This 
is au illustration of Kansas City’s rapid 
growth. This wall was built while he 
was looking the other way.—Laramie 
Daily Boomerang. 


“Why.” said the young wife of a physi- 
cian, who was given to boasting of her 
husband’s professional skill, ‘‘he cured a 
patient of convalescence in less than 
twenty-four hours.”°—Harper’s Bazar. 


The little fellow had evidently been 
doing some solid thinking, for he had been 
very still. At length, he said: ‘Isn’t it 
too bad, mamma, that Miss Alcott is dead. 
There isn't anybody to write any more nice 
stories, is there?” His mother explained 
that there were still quite a number of 
story writers. ‘Well,” he replied, with a 
sigh of relief, “it won’t make much difter- 
ence, for I guess all the nice stories have 

n written anyway.” It does seem so 
Sometimes.— Boston Herald. 


++ 
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THE well-known Advertising Agent, J. H. 
tes, of 41 Park Row, New York City, has re- 
moved to 38 Park Row. This firm is among the 
liet known agencies in America, noted for re- 
the lity and fairness in all transactions. During 
years as paid to newspapers 

of the t United States and Canada, at the lowest 
tisi » Over $15,000,000 in cash for adver- 
sible” We have found the firm prompt, respon- 
truthful, and can heartily 











GHILDREN’S COLUMN. 

ROVER IN CHURCH. 

’Twas a Sunday morning early in May, 

A beautiful, sunny, quiet day ; 

And all the village, old and young, 

Had trooped to church when the church bell rung. 

The windows were open, and breezes sweet 

Fluttered the hymn-books from seat to seat. 

Even the birds in the pale-leaved birch 

Sang as softly as if in church! 

Right in the midst of the minister’s prayer 

There came a knock at the door. *‘Who’s there, 

I wonder?” the gray-haired sexton thought, 

As his careful ear the tapping caught. 

Rap rap, rap rap,—a louder sound. 

The boys on the back seats turned around. 

What could it mean? for never before 

Had any one knocked at te old church door. 


Again the tapping, and now so loud 

The minister paused (though his head was bowed). 
Rappety rap! This will never do: , 

The girls are peeping and laughing, too! 

So the sexton tripped o’er the creaking floor, 
Lifted the latch, and opened the door. 


In there trotted a big black dog, 

As big asa bear! With a solemn jog, 
Right up the centre aisle he pattered : 
People might stare,—it little mattered. 
Straight he went to a little maid, 

Who blushed and hid, as though afraid, 
And there sat down, as if to say: 

“I’m sorry that I was late to-day. 

But better late than never, you know. 
Besides, I waited an hour or s0, 

And couldn’t get them to open the door 
Till I wagged my tail and bumped the floor. 
Now, little mistress, I’m going to stay, 
And hear what the minister has to say.” 


The poor little girl hid her face, and cried! 

But the big dog nestled close to her side, 

And kissed her, dog-fushion, tenderly, 

Wondering what the matter could be. 

He sat through the sermon and heard it all, 

The dog being large and the sexton small, 

As solemn and wise as any one there, 

With a very dignified, scholarly air. 

And, instead of scolding, the minister said, 

As he laid his hand on the sweet child’s head, 

After the service, ‘‘I never knew 

Two better listeners than Rover and you!” 
—JAMES BUCKHAM, in Our Dumb Animals, 


————_+#o— 
PETER THE GOBBLER. 


“Just look at that old turkey, auntie!” 
cried little Jean. 

“Yes, auntie, do come,” begged Rob; 
‘the has pufled himself up till he looks 
like a big balloon about to fly away.” 

So auntie came across the room and 
stood in the open door, where her little 
city guests were gazing with delighted 
eyes at a brood of young turkeys. 

‘*Why, that is old Peter,” she said, 
pointing to the gobbler who was making 
himself so ridiculous. ‘1 could tell you 
quite a long story about him.” 

**Please tell it,” they cried. 

‘*He is quite an old fellow now, but I 
remember the time when he was a tiny 
ball of down, pecking in a stupid way at 
the crumbs of bread I showered down into 
the coop, where his mother was trying to 
teach him and ten brothers and sisters to 
take a first breakfast. The little brood 
did not thrive; the damp spring weather 
did not agree with them, and one by one 
they fell away until none were left but 
Peter. We fed him carefully, and when 
the warm days came he grew big and 
strong. 

‘In August we discovered that his 
mother had a nest down !n the orchard in 
the soft grass. Peter still followed her, 
showing her the greatest affection. Soon 
she commenced to sit, and still he could 
not leave her. What was our surprise to 
find that Peter was also sitting! 

“Yes, there he was, close beside his 
mother, on three egys he had managed to 
scratch from beneath her. There he re- 
mained, never leaving his self-appointed 
task until some funny little creatures broke 
the shell and nestled close against the soft, 
warm feathers above them. Even then 
this dutiful son did not consider his work 
complete, for he helped take care of his 
small brothers and sisters, and not until 
they were grown did he leave them.”— 
E. M. Chiman. 








Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and Lpemmasens eure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cdre for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 


vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder-_ 


ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by address- 
ing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Novzs, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 


EDITH. 

A Novel by Mrs. OTTILIE BERTROW. 
FOR SALE BY 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 

No. 39 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
Single Copies, fifty cents. Postage free. 

“Clear discrimination and observation of charac- 
ter; ample variety.”— National R e 

“A story a living, ptcy, etc.” 

oo kill 
reader with diferent hese lite" PrimcetOnton 

“A story from American Life. Unusual purity of 
sentiment and diction.”— The Capital. 
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Hood's Sarsaparillo 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed, Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.’” Mrs. G. E. Smomons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purijies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


*“Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones u syste 
purifies my blood sk m ‘appet ‘and 
seems to inake me over.” J. P, THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

** Hood's Sarsa) ail others, and 


parilla beats 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 


130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by ©. I. HOOD & ©O., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 








The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 


by CLARA BEWwIcK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for 83.00 per year. 


LYDLA E. 





1S A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painfc! Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus inan 
early stage of develop t. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera! 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion 

Thot feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspond freely a: d, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver. 25 cts per box. 
—Sold by all Druggists.—— 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


Any one sending $2.00 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

Send 20 cts. for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Miller Pub- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 


Infants, 





substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure , 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
ra — =y 4 ~y that reet and bust is 

a corse nt, 80 aco a support 
N within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Woaists, as made Wer Children ana 
ieular attention to the physical rtions 
the growing little ones has been m in chagion 
i] large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


of inside of bust under fulled piece 


and of 
g the parts,and from the 








PRICES. 
| i Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... --$1.75 
a HIN “ 1, « « * Bone Front only.. 2.00 
j| \y “ 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Bac + 2.25 
ig A gh iN “610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones............++++++ 1.50 
; t “ 6ll, 6 BOM ccnccccrecesscccesesevenee 158 
a, “ 621, Children’s—without Bones... ...... sevccescenccccces, 


“ 631, Infants’ 


PATENTED. 


ene ee weet ee wees te eeeeeee . 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious t. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 


order. Mention THE WomaNn’s JOURNAL. 


4am One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROS'l & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mase. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform. and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TT. BFOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 


LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 


Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Boston, Mass. 


“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

«The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“I would give up my daily paper sgoner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 
‘The WoMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 


High class pictures at reasonable prices. Specia 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 
Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lessons 
given and printing done for amateurs. 


For the Relief and Cure of 

ENS ciara ade 

Li = Any lady -— take Gaso, 
BROWN & CO.’S 

liable BRAIN AND 

WINE OF COCA ZSRim. "ers tome 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & C0., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 








The best and most re- 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesd 
and Saturday excepted. piesa 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's MedicaliCollege of Chicago 


about the second Tuesday in 
tem gg and continues thirty-one weeks. A 
and practical*instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 














Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a ctalty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electricians Electricity, judiciously appl . is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 


| diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her granites very 


successfully for many years. Ladies’ A { 
aoenes and ~~ as made te. order. Onice hones, 
exce ur » A ening 
reserved for outside prastice. _— ee ‘ 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in S 
rms. For further Saleciaalion nédbea” sahateal 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St. . Philadelphia, Pa, 








COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures..........+. evccee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........csccccocssescecs 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....sscccessseves 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee...ccccccccccece covccccececes 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information a) ply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

ne Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, 7er" 
man, including Gothic and Old High German, His” 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology” 
including Botany, and lectures on philosophy. Gym- 
nasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathe- 
— History and Biology. For Program address 
as above. : 

















[TRADE-MARK.| 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberry Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 


are prep especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his f and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
vening points. 

For lars and price-lists, address 


_W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


| GURE FITS! 
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MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN KANSAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The women’s vote in our municipal elec- 
tion in Kansas is proportionately about the 
same as last year. In only 133 towns out of 
271 is the number of women voting yet as- 
certained, but in these we see about the 
same proportion of women’s to men’s votes 
as last year. The male vote seems to be 
only about half as large as last year. In 
some towns the woman’s vote is much 
larger than last year, as, for instance, in 
Fort Scott and in Delphos. Delphos is a 
little place; the whole number of votes 
cast being 225; 91 of these were women’s 
votes, and only 16 women voted there last 
year. Yours very cordially, 

LAURA M. JOHNS. 


2+ 
or 


MUNICIPAL ELECTION IN KANSAS. 


ARGENTINE, KAN., APRIL 18, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Argentine, Kan., is a thriving and grow- 
ing city, adjoining Kansas City, Mo. Last 
year not a woman voted there, but at the 
municipal election this month, two hun- 
dred and thirty-four women cast their 
ballots. A goodly number were disfran- 
chised by being just outside the corpora- 
tion limits, and, though wholly identified 
with the city in every other way, were de- 
barred this privilege. A number of our 
women who considered suffrage outside 
their sphere were thoroughly ,conveffed, 
and another election will see a much 
larger vote. 

One woman who recently removed here 
from Massachusetts said: ‘I won’t vote 
upon any consideration. It is considered 
a dreadful thing among my friends at 
home; but here it is quite the popular 
thing, I see. Why, young Miss N " 
who is about half my age, lobked at me in 
surprise when I told her I didn’t believe 
in woman suffrage. I suppose she thinks 
I’m a heathen.” 

Many of the men who were opposed to 
our municipal suffrage last year, were its 
warmest advocates this year. Why? 
They were anxious to elect officers who 
would enforce our laws, and they plainly 
saw that it could be done only by the 
help of women. Never in the history of 
Argentine was such a vote for sobriety 
and good order cast. ‘The women sup- 
ported the Law and Order League ticket. 

Washburn College, the Congregational 
College of our State, publishes a bright 
little magazine, the Washburn Argo, and 
in its April number, I find this editorial 
sentiment, pronouncing woman suffrage 
‘tan old theme, and a long defeated one; 
but one, nevertheless, which will triumph 
in the end as surely as the world moves 
on in its progress toward civilization. In- 
equality of the sexes in political matters 
can no more exist in our free country than 
could the deeper subordination of women 
in social and domestic affairs in the past 
century extend to the present day.” 

A college paper to be proud of. In the 
same number is another editorial com- 
mending co-education : 

‘‘We call it beneficial, because we think 
that young men are much better off in the 
society of young ladies than they would 
be loafing around on the street-corners, or 
shut up in their rooms indulging in a game 
of cards or enjoying cigars. The fact has 
been also demonstrated, we trust, to the 
authorities that Washburn girls and boys 
know how to conduct themselves in each 
other’s company as ladies and gentlemen. 
Students may not have had as much ex- 
perience as some people, but they display 
good sense when placed upon their honor.” 

As I read that, I thought how actual ex- 
perience looks in contrast with Mrs. Frank 
Leslie’s theory. The student may know 
less of publishing details than she, but he 
speaks whereof he knows, and gains credit 
for ‘‘good sense” as well as ‘‘experience.” 

IpA BUXTON COLE. 
ee as 


PROGRESSIVE KANSAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you give space for a letter from 
progressive Kansas? The Kansas women 
claim a laurel wreath, because of an 
achievement, among us, which we know 
will be to future generations an item of 
interest in the history of America. I refer 
to the late election of a woman's city gov- 
ernment at Oskaloosa. The mayor and 
council are women, ranging from twenty- 
three to forty-nine years old. 

We feel proud to know that our progres- 
sive young State has been privileged to 
gain this distinction. The West may not 
be ahead in science and art, but she does 
better than this—she appreciates her 
women. 

I have attended a political primary, and 
saw no more excitement than I have seen 
at many asocial gathering. Nor were my 
ears offended by profanity. I have voted, 
too, and, while enthusiasm ran high, I have 
seen more excitement at a fair. We have 
put the matter to the test, here in Kansas, 
and we love our husbands and babies just 
as well, darn their stockings just as neatly, 
and keep our houses quite as clean as we 
did before we were allowed to vote. 

I really cannot see any difference, except 
-hat the men are more deferential and re- 

















spect our opinions more. | am one of those 
women who have been rather careless as 
to suffrage, as I have always had a happy 
home, and our possessions are ours—not 
mine nor thine. A drinking husband I 
would not live with, so I could not suffer 
in that way. But I have a son only eleven 
years-old now, and what a difference a few 
years may make! Soat last I feel aroused. 

I wish every woman in America could 
have heard a sermon preached by Rev. E. 
Anderson, pastor of the First Baptist 
Charch of Leavenworth, on Easter morn- 
ing. I was anxious that many women 
should have the benefit, and so asked for 
some notes from it. The good man at 
once put the entire sermon in my hands. 
I will quote the part referring to woman 
suffrage, which will be interesting to all 
righ>thinking women. 


“One hundred years hence, intemper- 
ance, as now known in some of our large 
cities, will have been relegated to the past, 
as slavery has been. People will see the 
fruitage of seed sown in our age, as we 
now see the fruitage coming from the agi- 
tation of the woman suffrage movement in 
the elevation aud enlargement of the 
sphere of woman. For, if woman is not 
in her proper sphere, if she is in a con- 
strained, abnormal position in society, 
then society is the sufferer and will be the 
sufferer, until, by inherent force of truth 
and right, she gravitates to that sphere 
which God intended she should occupy. 
The world has not ye awakened to a 
proper appreciation of pure and ennobled 
womanhood, as a social, civil factor. I 
never went toschool to alady-teacher a day 
in my life. Now who teaches our schools 
and moulds the character of our rising 
generation? Woman. And who will not 
say that it will be the better for having 
first received in its plastic state the refin- 
ing touches of her hand and the gentler, 
purer thought of her mind? You remem- 
ber what a sensation the journeys of Mad- 
ame Pfeiffer through Europe and the Holy 
Land made when first published, and also 
about the travels of Madame Montague. 
People thought it an unheard of thing that 
a woman should go out of her environ- 
ment of home, and travel, even in company 
with other travellers, where, hitherto, no 
European woman had ever presumed to 
go. Now what do we see? Why, the 
ap school-girl maidenhood of our land 

as gone forth from American and Euro- 
pean homes to kindle the watch-fires of 
our mission stations, from the Cape of 
Good Hope in South Africa to the north- 
ern point of Alaska, and from the western 
shores of our continent around the world 
to the hither shore of the land of the rising 
sun. Hardship has not discouraged them. 
Danger has not daunted them. Disease 
nor privation, nor even death have dam- 
pened their ardor or quenched their zeal. 
I heard those lady missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Woman’s Missionary Society 
tell in our city, last week, the story of 
their privations in Alaska, among the Mor- 
mons and Indiaus, among the Chinese. and 


the Mohammedans of Persia, and the Zulus | 


of South Africa. I said: ‘Surely, this is 
enough to deter others from going!’ But 
when I saw four others, in the dawn and 
glory of educated, refined, cultured young 
womanhood, rise up in the face of these 
recitals, and declare their purpose to go 
and tell the old, old story, I said: ‘There 
is a moral heroism, a spiritual force here, 
which the world does not yet appreciate.’ 
And as we listened to those papers and 
discussions, a clergyman sitting by my 
side said: ‘The old must give way, and 
make place for a new order of things.’ ” 

The women of our land are coming to 
the front, and I shall be mistaken if, after 
hearing the discussions of that great Coun- 
cil just in session at Washington, our 
statesmen do not wake to the conscious- 
ness of the fact that there are newer, high- 
er, purer, and more spiritual forces at 
work, which must be taken into account 
in the future. 

Do you wonder that we have gained a 
hearing in city government, and are making 
rapid headway toward State suffrage, when 
our ministers preach like that? Verily, in 
union there is strength. Do you doubt 
that our women are appreciated, when the 
men of Oskaloosa themselves proposed to 
elect a woman city government? My heart 
beats warmly for our grasshopper State, 
and I lay down my pen with **Three cheers 
for Kansas womanhood!” 

‘*MONNIE MOORE.” 


+ 
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MUNICIPAL RETURNS FROM KANSAS. 


KANSAS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
TOPEKA, KAN.. APRIL 23, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In answer to your favor of the 16th inst., 
making inquiry as to the vote at the late 
municipal elections in Kansas, I am able 
to say that I have gathered information 
from 149 of the 270 incorporated cities, and 
the following are the footings: 

Total vote, 46,134; vote of men, 34,946; 
of women, 11,188. 

Last year the vote in 236 towns from 
which complete returns were obtained 
was, total vote, 92,315; men, 66,435; 
women, 25,880. 

The proportionate vote of women this 
year is, as you see, but a little less than 
that of last year. The interest in this 
spring’s election was but slight compared 
with that of last year, for the reason that 
in the cities of the first and second classes 
only councilmen and members of the 
school boards were elected, while last year 
full sets of city officers were chosen— 











mayor, police judge, eto. In very many 
cities there was no contest this year; but 
one ticket was in the field, and the women, 
seeing no special need of their votes, did 
not attend the election. Generally speak- 
ing, there was little agitation, compara- 
tively, of the subject of woman suffrage in 
the municipal elections. Besides, the 
great impelling motive of last year, pro- 
hibition, did not prevail, because the vote 
of the women last spring settled that ques- 
tion completely, establishing the fact that 
candidates for city offices in Kansas must 
stand pledged to enforce the prohibitory 
law, or have the solid vote of the women 
of the communities against them, making 
certain their defeat at the polls. 
F. G. ADAMS. 
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BALLOT REFORM IN WISCONSIN. 


A new ballot law in Wisconsin went into 
effect at the recent election in Milwaukee, 
and worked with entire success. The law 
is the first application of the principle of 
ballot distribution by the State. It von- 
tains also novel provisions for securing 
entire secrecy in voting. It provides fora 
ticket-room and a voting-room at each 
election precinct, with a passage way be- 
tween. ‘The voter receives his ballots 
from the sworn State election officers in 
the first room, which only one voter is al- 
lowed to enter at a time, and passes alone 
to the voting-room, where he deposits his 
ballot and goes out of a door provided for 
that purpose. No crowd of persons is al- 
lowed to collect within one hundred feet 
of the polling-places, and no person is 
allowed to offer tickets or solicit votes 
within the same distance. The result at 
the recent election, an unusually exciting 
one, is thus described by the Milwaukee 
Sentinel : 

“The system of voting in Milwaukee 
has proved a decided advantage over that 
which formerly prevailed. Under the old 
system, with such an issue as divided par- 
ties on Tuesday, there would inevitably 
have been more or less troubleat the polls. 
Voters would have been kept from the 
polls by intimidation; there would have 
been knock-downs and broken heads. All 
this was avoided by the arrangement that 
allowed each voter to select his ballot 
without interference, to enter alone the 
room where the ballot-box was kept, and 
which provided for his passing out imme- 
diately by another door than that at which 
he entered. It broke up the business of 
ticket-peddling, of brow-beating ignorant 
voters, and secured a perfectly orderly 
and quiet election.” 7 
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IOWA LAW FOR WIDOWS. 


OSAGE, JA., APRIL 18, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In Mrs. Lucy Stone's address at the In- 
ternational Congress, she is reported in the 
Tribune as saying that in Massachusetts a 
widow has the right to stay in the home 
but forty days, and that, except in Maine, 
the other States have the same law. This 
is not so in lowa. Here the widow has 
one-third in fee simple, with the right to 
choose which part of the estate she will 
have. If she wishes the home buiidings, 
she can have that part up to one-third of 
the estate. If there are no children, 
she has half. The husband inherits on 
just the same terms. Personal property 
is the same. The widow has the first right 
to act as administrator, but she must take 
legal steps within twenty days or the court 
can appoint one. The same time is given 
a widow to be appointed guardian of her 
own children. I know these facts of the 
law from experience, and to make sure I 
am right I have just read the code on these 
points. Knowing you would be glad of 
even so much gain in our laws, I have 
written these facts. The change of the 
law from the use of one-third in fee simple 
was made, I think, in 1873. 

If I could put into words all I think you 
have done in helping on the day of equal 
rights, I should write pages. But I have 
no adequate language, so can only wish 
you may all live to see the right win. I 
could not get on without the JOURNAL. 
We have a suffrage society here which is 
doing good work. Shall have Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw with us next week. 

C. 8. TaLcorr. 
—_—_—— —eoo— 
DANSKE DANDRIDGE A WOMAN. 


EXETER, N. H., APRIL 23, 1888, 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

In the JOURNAL of April 21, in the liter- 
ary notice of ‘‘Joy and Other Poems,” by 
Danske Dandridge, etc., you say: ‘They 
were written because there was genuine 
thought wedded to music in the mind of 
the author, which sought expression in 
his own apostrophe” etc. Now, this is 
all right enough except that little posses- 
sive pronoun. Itisn’thisatall. It is her 
apostrophe, etc. 

The Dandridges have a charming home 
in Shepherdtown, West Va., just across 
the Potomac from Antietam’s battlefield, 
in the Shenandoah Valley. Mr. Dan- 
dridge, a youth at the time, served in the 
Confederate artillery in that battle. Both 
he and his charming wife belong to the 











best of Virginia families. Mrs. Dandridge 
ts a zealous Christian lady, possessing 
more than ordinary personal attractions. 
She can no more refrain from expressing 
herself in song than the thrushes she loves 
80 well. Very respectfully, 
DANIEL FISCHER. 
HAT ti n 

eet creo SE Wod*aciapiti: i 
peculiar medicine. Try it and see. 








You should examine the fascinating assort- 
ment of gioves at Miss Fisk's, 53 West treet. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Bagiand Women’s Olub. — Monday, 
April 30, 3.30 P.M. Miss Susan Minns will read a 
paper on “Mushrooms and their Allies.” Extra 
Club Tea in honor of Mrs. Keifler. 


Sunday Notice,—April 29, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M. 
Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates will speak on “ Liberality 
a ool Blackboard Talk at 2 P. M., by Mrs. 

. . ells. 











Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Churlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 








Wanted—A woman to do go housework in 
the family of a farmer whose wife is not strong. Four 
in the family. Wages $12 a month. A good home 
and the best of fresh air. Address “‘H.,”” WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 





Country Board,—‘‘Every Summer Delight,” in 
a quiet Farm Home. High, healthful location, fine 
scenery, poet of milk, cream, fruits, &c. 8 
opportunities also for study of Languages, Literature 
and Art. The proprietor is in Boston for a few 
days, and will respond personally to applicants ad- 
dressing W. B. F., WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

lass. 

Dress-Fitting Taught by Chart.—Miss M. A. 
Connolly, who has a diploma from the famous Lon- 
don Dress-Fitting Association, will teach pupils to 
fit dresses and outside garments, and to cut and dra) 
skirts, and furnish a chart for $15. Pupils taught 
at their homes. One getting up a club of five (not 
including herself) will be taught and furnished with 
chart free. Address Miss CONNOLLY, Valley Falls, 











MT. CARROLL SEMINARY ‘3:2; 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian, Method. 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE,N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
Schoo! of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natura! History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, ‘Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR. D. D., President. 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI8S HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, July 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 
rivate families for the accommodation of the mem- 
ers of the Institute. 
For further information, address 


MISS 8S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. S. E. SEWALL. 














Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, | WASHINGTON, D. 0. 





Hours for Meals: 
BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A. M. 
LUNCH, 12 0 2 P. M. 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. 


Same Hours on Sundays. 


TABLE EXCELLENT. 
Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 
MRS. D. S. STOCKHAM, 


PROPRIETOR, 


LADIES.! 


TORER’S BLEACHERY, for twenty-five years 

at 673 Washington St., has removes to Central 

Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, nearly opposite 

Temple Place. Spring styles for hats and bonnets 
now ready. 














ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Our New Department, for the sale of Youth’s, 
Boys’ and Children’s ‘Clothing and Furnishing 
Goods, is now open. 





Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 





SHOPPING. 


Parties living at a distance from shopping centres, 
will find it for Sneir advan to conepend with 
the Subscriber. Having con: le experience, can 
tee that all orders will be executed promptly 
‘articular attention 


Commission 8 per cent. Miss M———, Woman’s 

Journal 3 Park Street, peotem, Mass. 

es . Lucy Stone, Rev. Annie H. Shaw. 
above. 








The painter did 
his level best 
To make the door 
look spick-and-span, 


The bad boy thought 
he'd try his hand, 
But knew not of 
the risk he ran. 


The painter brought 
some Liquid Glue, 

And soon the marks 
were covered up. 


The boy did not 
believe it true, 

But now he finds 
his game ts up. 





< 
STICKING, 

ap is made by a 

UPTON $ LIQUID FISH GLUE new process, 

ond is supertor in adhesive and keeping qualities to aii 

others f your dealer does not keep it, send 15 cents 

fur sutmple bottle to Geo, Upton, Mfr., boston, Mass, 





SpitzBros. & Mork 


SPRING STYLES 
“Toss and Tag” Suits 


(AGES 4 to 14), 


$5.00. 


These Suits are STRICTLY ALL 
WOOL, DUPLEX KNEE, and all the 
SEAMS in both JACKETS and PANTS 
are TAPED and DOUBLE-STITCHED, 
making them the strongest and most 
reliable Boys’ Suits for school or play 
ever sold at 


FIVE DOLLARS. 


Snitz Bros. & Mork 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers & Retailers, 
No. 508 Washington Street, 


5 BEDFORD STREET. 


2 Doors North of R. H. White & Co. 





DON’ TAKE YOUR 
CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 


The “RENOVO” Process, 


Without removing from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned in two years, The first and original process 
started in August, 1884. By this process all dirt is re- 
moved, stains taken out and colors restored; also acts 
as a disinfectant aud is MOTH proof. Many testimo- 
nials from prominent Boston families and firms can be 
shown. Send postal or call, and we will give estimates. 
Beware of imitations, 


ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY, 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 
Formerly 137 Peari Street. 
The “Renovo” Process created a great gon- 
sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 


EASY FEET 
DRS. N. KENISON & SONS 


Corns, B ete., 25 
Py unions, Enlarged Joints, 


N oles, W: ete., 50 
Conts to Si enche Te ghilbleine, Oenis. 
Rooms in Boston: 37 Tremont St., 57 Temple Pl. 


FOR LADIES! 
Vz + Sl 
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